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What Next in Poland? 
After the Fraudulent Election, 
‘What Can Be Done by the USA and Britain? 


By Liston M. Oak 


o" ARSAW, Jan. 29—Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
7 leader of Poland’s Peasant Party, who repre- 
4 sents the best hope of the people of this coun- 

ity for independence and democracy, gave me an 
S exclusive three-hour-interview on the eve of my de- 
‘parture. He recapitulated the facts about his con- 

nuing fight to prevent the domination of Poland by 


Fa tiny minority of Communists acting as agents of 


» a foreign power. 


a | have also had the great privilege of spending an 


afternoon in Kracow with Zygmunt Zulawski, the 
grand old man of Polish social démocracy. He is 


one of the truly great figures of European Socialism 
» —the sort of person who restores one’s dwindling 


> faith, one’s hope that all is not yet lost. From his sick- 
ebed Zulawski continues to challenge the forces of 
“T have only a few more years of 


life,” he told me, with fire in his eyes, “and it is too 


Plate for me to become a careerist or a coward. I will 
ever capitulate, for without freedom life is not worth 

e living.” 
| The only “crime” these two champions of liberty 
shave committed is their stubborn, persistent opposition 
© to both the Nazi and the Bolshevik invasion, their in- 
© sistence that without freedom Socialism means slavery. 


* But for this “crime” both will probably be arrested 


ultimately if not soon, as “traitors” linked with the il- 


) legal underground (officially estimated at 10,000 armed 
© men) and with “Anglo-American imperialism.” Both 


nay 


oes 


“men have chosen the hard way—to struggle for democ- 


» racy within Poland. But they honor and respect the 
© Poles in London and New*York who cannot return and 


~ who carry on the battle from abroad. To all such 

Poles the easy cynicism that argues that Poles are not 
ready for democracy, that they must accept Russian 
domination, is an insaland a lie. 


| | also interviewed other PSL leaders and independ- 
Sent Socialists, as well as Cardinal Hlond, Cardinal 
’Sapieha, the editors of Poland’s most influential Cath- 

olic weeklies, and dozens of ordinary unknown Poles, 


© ahd found a surprising identity of attitudes between 


© Socialists, Peasant Party members, and Catholic lib- 


-_ erals, on basic ideals—the independence of their na- 
. tion, the value of democracy, the supreme importance 


of human dignity and the liberties that are trampled 
under the iron heel of every variety of totalitarianism. 
~ It is utterly ridiculous to accuse Cardinals Hlond 
» and Sapieha or even the Church hierarchy generally 
of being anti-Semitic or Fascist. Those to whom I 
talked range from conservative to radical. Many sub- 
scribe to the idea that nationalization of basic indus- 
tries is a step necessary to the national welfare. I am 
convinced that the Communists will never succeed in 
making the Church in Poland the kind of agency of 
the State which the Eastern Church in Russia and 
Yugoslavia has become. It will be the main_obstacle 
to Communism if and when the Peasant Party (PSL) 
is liquidated. (A concordat between the Kremlin and 


| the Vatican is improbable.) Within the Church here, 


as in America, there are Communist and Fascist sym- 
pathizers among the clergy, but they are not excom- 
municated for their political views; nor are the social- 
-ists. The clerical Fascists play a role hardly more 
important than the role of Father Coughlin in Amer- 
ica; nor are the fellow-travelers among the priests 
» much more influential here than their ‘opposite num- 
bers in the USA, Father Olimanski, for instance. 
I am a skeptic who has always opposed the Church 


on such issues as birth control, divorce, state subsidies 
for parochial schools, but these are abnormal times 
when such issues should be subordinated to the big 
issue—totalitarianism versus democracy. And I am 
sure that the Church in Poland will not follow the 
example of the Church in Austria or Spain in support- 
ing a Franco or a Schuschnigg. At least not unless 
that is the only alternative to Communism. For here 
as elsewhere, one extreme breeds the other. 

From these and other widely varying sources, in- 
cluding foreign correspondents, I have gleaned the 
information and the opinions expressed in this series 
of articles. Nothing I write is to be attributed to any 
individual except as I give a direct quotation; this 
is a composite picture of Poland to which even Social- 
ists in the Government have contributed, and many 
interpretations are my own. 

If Mikolajezyk, Zulawski and the Catholic hierarchy 
are “disloyal,” so are many members of the PPS (the 
ofcial Socialist Party) who occupy high governmental 
positions, and who share the universal Polish oppo- 
sition to Communist domination. With most Pcles, 
patriotism comes first, political convictions second. 
Roles are strange people—they seem to think that 
despite the geographical location of their unfortunate 
“country, they still have a right to independence. They 
have fought through centuries for freedom, and I pre- 
dict that they will not surrender now. 


* ” 7 


Retreat to Lublin 


Tue story of the Polish election on Jan. 19 has been 
fully told by two-score of top-flight correspondents 
from countries where a free press still exists. These 
reporters unanimously agree with the verdict of more 
than fifty observers from the staffs of the American 
and British Embassies—that the election was fraudu- 
lent and accompanied by intimidation, a complete vio- 
lation of the Yalta promise. (This verdict was unani- 
mous, that is, except for correspondents of the Soviet 
press agency TASS, from the Communist press, the 
Federated Press, the Overseas News Agency, and, of 
course, Ralph Ingersoll of PM.) Now there should 
remain no slightest doubt in the minds of even the 
pseudo-liberals who always seek to find excuses for 
Soviet imperialism, ‘as to exactly what the Communists 
mean by “democracy.” Added to the evidence of elec- 
tions in other Soviet-dominated countries, the proof 
is overwhelming that in any truly free election in any 
nation occupied by the Red Army the Communists 
can obtain only a small minority of the votes. 

The Soviet press unanimously hailed the election 
as a model of democratic procedure, and said that in 
view of Mikolajezyk’s link with the underground 
bandits and foreign imperialists, permitting the PSL 
to run at all was almost unwarranted magnanimity 
(Pravda, Jan. 20). While the Polish Communists do 
not dare go so far as to say that the PSL and the ban- 
dits actually work closély together—they only charge 
collaboration on the fringe of the PSL and under- 
ground—the Moscow papers directly accuse the entire 
party with identifying itself with the bandits, and hold 
Mikolajczyk responsible for all the murders and thefts 
committed by the criminal elements of the under- 


- ground. Pravda’s Warsaw correspondent Polevoi also 


confirms the fact that balloting was not secret; he 
boasted that workers from factories voted en masse 
displaying their ballots marked number 3. 

Marguerite Higgins of the New York Herald- 


Tribune, Sidney Gruson of the NY Times, Robert Con- 
way of the Chicago T'ribune, Christopher Buckley of 
the London Telegraph, Toni Howard of Newsweek, 
G. E. R. Gedye of the London Herald, William Forrest 
of the London News Chronicle, the AP and UP and 
many others have described in detail how the elec- 
torial campaign was run and how the voting was 
rigged to ensure a Government Bloc victory. These 
reports have been confirmed by Ambassadors Arthur 
Bliss Lane and Victor Cavendish-Bentinck. Repetition 
is like flogging a dead horse, but I want to add a few _ 
details to the picture they have painted. Some of the 
following incidents | witnessed, others were seen by 
persons in whom I have confidence, but whose names 
cannot be cited for obvious reasons. 

For the election period, orders went out to the 
ubiquituous UB, the Security Police (estimated 
strength, 118,000, according to Berman), to ignore 
the electoral law and permit foreign correspondents 
to enter polling places. Only a few of us experienced 
any interference with our freedom of movement. 

The whole campaign followed faithfully the famil- 
iar pattern of Communist “democracy”—a united front 
was formed under terms dictated by the Communists; 
the opposition was split by organizing fake Socialist, 
Peasant and Christian Labor parties; those who re- 
fused to surrender were, branded as traitors, Fascists, 
anti-Semitites, in league with the underground and 
with imperialist warmongers abroad. Oppositionists 
were daily castigated in the press, over the radio, at 
meetings, and in posters plastered on every wall. Any 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Thomas Paine—Still in the Middle of a Fight 


Book-Burning in New York 


E are having a great hullabaloc 
W about Thomas Paine and the 
N. Y. Board of School Super- 


intendents. Or; to’ be more exact, about 
a recommendation of the Superintendents 
that Howard Fast’s novel about Thomas 
Paine be removed from the shelves of 
our sehool libraries. The author, the 
publishers and a long list of critics 
promptly began to shout of censorship. 
It was Howard Fast himself who de- 
scribed the schoolmen’s action as “a 
ferm of book-burning.” Lewis Gannett, 
literary critic of the Herald-Tribune 
yemarked: “I think it is an act of mis- 
education to bar such a distinguished 
book.” Leuis Untermeyer testified: “To 
me the work communicates Americanism 
at its very best and as such I would 
think the schools would be glad to circu- 
Jaie it as widely as possible.” Frederick 
G. Melcher, president of Publishers 
Weekly, added: “It (the ban) doesn’t 
make any sense.” 


1 am touchy about censorship and 
book-banning. It is the sort of thing 
that the average American is just 


naturally against. And I am especially 
sensitive about it in 
youngsters in schools. 
was always dragging in books from out- 
side the curriculum and the approved 
lists. If there was anything that teach- 
ers frowned upon, I had the fixed notion 
that was the sort of thing that would do 
the youngsters the most good. 

But I noted that this excitement was 
being largely whipped up by PM and 
The Daily Worker. A light 
went on, and I said to myself that this 
business would warrant a little jooking 
into. The charges flung at the Super- 
intendents are “censorship,” ‘“book- 
banning,” “book-burning.” Suppose I 
were on a jury. Has there been any 
evidence to back up _ these 
charges? 


relation to the 
As a teacher I 


warning 


serious 


* - aon 


The Schoolman's Lot 
Is Net a Happy One 


Tre Board of Education has a limited 
amount ef money to spend on beoks fer 
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the libraries in the City’s schools. I 
cannot describe exactly the machinery 
whereby the selections are made. There 
must be a committee of teachers or 
librarians who make recommendations, 
and then the Board of Superintendents 
orders purchases. In the case of the 
novel, Citizen Tom Paine, the book must 
have been recommended, copies were 
placed on library shelves, then com- 
plaints came in, the case was reconsid- 
ered and the book was removed. If the 
volume never had been ordered, obvious- 
ly, there would be no complaint. It is 
the removal of it that has brought down 
the storm. 

The educational authorities who make 
the decisions about books are in a 
ticklish position. About each volume 
considered they have to ask some such 
question as this: “Of all the books which 
we could buy and give shelf-room on 
our very limited shelves, is this the one 
which would be most eagerly read and 
which would do the most good among 
the young people in our schools?” Many 
things have to be considered, the price, 
the attractiveness and the probable total 
effect on the student’s mind and char- 
acter. If a certain book falls below 
possible alternative choices and is turned 
down, no one has a right to accuse the 
school authorities of censorship or of 
any other crime. They cannot buy all 
the books on the publishers’ list. They 
may have made a mistake in judgment, 
but only experts in the matter of books 
for adolescents are in a _ position to 
charge them with it. 

When the reporters approached the 
dignified Superintendents and asked 
them to explain their action, they made 
a blunder in public relations. One of 
them murmured something about “purple 
passages” in Howard Fast’s book. I 
have always had a sneaking fondness 
for this man Fast. He can write. He 
has a good trick of making history seem 
reali and contemporary. So I read this 
volume about Thomas Paine when it first 
came out. I beat the brush of my 
memory but could call to mind nothing 
purple except the bloody prints which 
Paine is supposed to have left on the 
read from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 





are 


Did Thomas Paine Have — - 
Dirty Finger-Nails? 


« ONSCIENTIOUS fellow that I am, 
1 went and read the book all over again. 
I have come up out of the reading with . 
the conviction that the Superintendents 
did exactly right. Thomas Paine was a 
great man and a great writer. There 
is every reason why the boys and girls 
should know about him. But they should 
get an idea of him as he was. It should 
be an idea that will inspire them with 
faith in democracy. 

I object, in the first place, to the form 
in which this work is cast. The publish- 
ers speak of it as a novel. But there is 
no word from the author to suggest 
that it is anything but a straight biog- 
raphy. It laeks plot—and has no other 
quality of a histcrical novel. It pretends 
to tell the story of Thomas Paine’s life 
from beginning to end. Even the con- 
versations with Washington and Jeffer- 
son are reported as history. No one but 
an expert ean tell what is true and 
whet is imagined. Now this, I submit, day radicalism in relation to citizeis 
is a dangerous sort of thing to put in and soldiers of the Revolution. This 
the hands of the young. was a “people’s war,” a war of “the 

I object, moreover, because Thomas common man,” a struggle of “the little 
Paine ‘is represented as a dirty, drunken people.” And, furthermore, the author 
bum. No doubt he drank some alcoholic continually pictures the revolutionary 
liquor. There was nothing exceptional soldiers as dopes who were practically 
about that. He may not always have _as dirty and smelly as Thomas Paine 
been as well-bathed as Howard Fast. himself. 
But dirtiness is made the chief point 1 amuse myself by picturing what 
about him. Over and over again it is would happen if Howard Fast could te 
stated that he was dirty, filthy, wretched. transferred back to the year 1776 by 
His finger-nails always wear a mourn- some time-machine. Imagime him meet- 
ing band. Those dirty nails come into ing a couple of farmers from New 
the story dozens of times. I wish I had Hampshire or Pennsylvania and greet- 
counted. Now how, one may ask, does ing them with: “Hail, you dirty little 
Howard Fast know that Thomas Paine’s common men!” [I wonder what would 
finger-nails were always dirty? Drunken- happen to him. Farmers—then as now— 
ness is constantly asserted in the same are by no means common men, and many 
repetitious way. Whatever happened— of them are not “little.” 
whether the man was writing or loafing, depended to make the glib writer retract 
fighting or printing—he would get drunk 
on gin or rum. He would lie in the The psychological problem remairs, 
gutter or in a dirty bed in a dirty room. Why does a man like Howard Fast. who 

I have not the time to do on Citizen travels with the Communists, feel com- 
Tom Paine the sort of job which Profes- pelied to present the mass of citizens as 
sor William Hesseltine did on Freedom little and common and dirty? 


Why I Testitied in Washington 
By Ruth Fischer 


Author of “Stalin and German Communism.” to be published in May by Harvard 


down a long list of straight blunders 
with regard to facts. My complaint 
against the book about Paine is not that 


that the total picture is false and mis. 
leading. Here is the man who wrote 
The Crisis, Common Sense, The Rights 
of Man. A schoolboy who reads this 
book will get the idea that all you have 
to do to produce a great book is to get 
dirty enough and drunk enough. Inei- 
dentally, I may add that there is in the 
whole volume not a word about Thomas 
Paine’s style or about his philosophy, 
Howard Fast was, apparently, not a bit 
curious about where they came from or 
how they were developed. The space 
allotted to the dirty finger-nails would 
have sufficed to give an interesting ac- 
count of thenf. 

On. two counts I object to the general 
treatment of the American people as 
they appear in this book. The author 


a word or two. 





University Press; editor of a monthly newsletter on world Communism. 
EXCLUSIVE TO THE NEW LEADER. 

T would be pointless to deny that it between 1929 and 1933, it was in transit 

I was a painful and strenuous experi- on a Comintern mission in another Euro- 
ence to expose my brother, Gerhart pean country. 

Eisler, as Moscow’s agent in this coun- As he didnot participate in the fight 
try. But I could not avoid this moral against the Nazis, he got through the 
obligatin because of the immense danger whole paroxysm undamaged. He did not 
that men of this type represent for lose either a book or a shirt in the March 
socialists throughout the world. v days of 1933, gyhen almost every German 

As long as there is not a definite and Socialist home was sacked by the Eliie 
irrevocable break between the socialist- Guard. . 
liberal camp and this type of “anti- Everyone in European Comintern 
Nazi,” we will never get a new start. ircles knew that he was in the United 
In my opinion, the ugliest feature of the States between 1933 and 1938. The Par's 
whole affair is Eisler’s use of his sup- fellow-travelers regaled each other with 
posed anti-Nazism as his mask. By this stories of his excellent results with the 
despicable trick, he has done tremendous American Communist Party. 
harm of Hitler Eisler was put in the concentration 
terror; he has handicapped many a per- camp at Vernet, France, in September 
secuted man seeing an asylum in the 1939, just after Stalin’s pact with Rib- 
United States. bentrop. The French police knew him as 

Gerhart Eisler was never an anti-Nazi a Comintern agent and interned him not 
refugee. He left Germany long before as an anti-Nazi but as an agent of a 
the Nazis rose to power, at the end of country in alliance with Germany, with 
1928, and took up a permanent residence which France was at war, as a Stalinist 
in Moscow. As punishment for his in- organizer for Russian-German coopera- 
trigue against Ernst Thaelmann, then tion. 
leader of the German party, ‘the was or- Eisler did a shrewd job in utilizing the 
dered to cut all connections with the complex immigration machine and regu- 
German party; it was the laugh of lations to creep through to the United 
Comintern circles that Stalin had made States. When France fell to the Nazis, 
his orders so specific that for a period the Communist refugees had, as always, 
Eisler was forbidden even to read a the best information and the most com- 
German newspaper. plete technical help from this side of the 

* * * Atlantic. 


Eisler's Record 


to all genuine victims 


* * * 


Myth of the 


ly Moscow he entered the Comintern’s Dissolution of the Comintern 


service and worked first under Ossip 
Pyatnitsky, who sent him to China, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and other countries. 
If ever he was in Germany in the years 


Now that the myth that the Comintern 
no longer exists has been exploded, the 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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‘ashington and the Nation 


Berle on the Italian Peace Treaty 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Even as 
W xe Italian peace treaty was 

being signed in Paris last Mon- 
day, in Washington and in New York 
the train of a fuse was being laid to 
the United States Senate which will offer 
the world a last chance to transform 
that fictitious “peace” document into a 
real peace treaty. And, on Monday, as 
the diplomats in Paris signed provi- 
sionally for their governments, a light 
was laid to the Senate fuse with pub- 
lication of the Berle Memorandum by 
the Common Cause Committee. 

The memorandum, drawn up by the 
Hon. A. A. Berle, Jr., formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State and ‘recently Am- 
bassador to Brazil, closely analyzes the 
terms and the political realities of the 
Italian peace treaty. Berle’s conclusion 
is a recommendation that: 

“The wisest course would be to urge 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate to study and conduct hear- 
ings on this treaty; but that it recom- 
mend to the Senate that ratification of 
this treaty be withheld for the time 
being, and until the other treaties em- 
bedying the European settlement, par- 
ticularly those of Germany and Aus- 
tria, are negotiated and are placed be- 
fore the Senate and the American peo- 
ple. When this shall have happened, 
the Senate and American public opin- 
ion will be able to form a judgment 
as to whether all the treaties should 
be ratified.” 

ashe Italian peace treaty contains a 
number of flagrant violations of the 
Atlantic Charter. Even more seriously, 
it directly violates Allied pledges to the 
Italian people made by President Roose- 
velt in his appeals to the Italians to 
overthrow Mussolini and come over _to 
the side of the United Nations against 
Hitler. 

This is a subject on which former 
Assistant: Secretary Berle can and does 
speak authoritatively, because the draft- 
ing of those pledges involved his active 
participation in his capacity as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

In speaking out publicly against the 
violation of those pledges, Berle is there- 
fore the voice of America’s conscience, 
honor and integrity. 

” * ~ 


An Armistice Not a Treaty 


Avonc his reasons for withholding 
judgment on.the Italian treaty, Berle. 
stresses that it is not really a peace 
treaty but an armistice, or temporary 
modus vivendi, between the Eastern 
and Western powers, produced by the 
struggle of power politics. Mr. Berle 
states: 

“So long as the Italian treaty is un- 
ratified, there is a possibility of a more 
satisfactory and sound agreement either 
by negotiation between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia (which has been suggested be- 
fore) or by clarification of the European 
situation, or both. Either possibility 
might be foreclosed if the treaty were 
ratified now.” 

We should seek a more satisfactory 
agreement, Berle urges, because he re- 
gards the treaty in its present form as 
an apparent violation of solemn prom- 
ises by the American Government to the 
people of Italy at the time of the 
surrender. 

“This pledge,” Berle says, “was that 
the United States would assure the 
preservation of the essential nationhood 
of Italy. This pledge was properly read 
against the background of the Atlantic 
Charter and the repeated declarations 
of war aims. 

“The United States is already strug- 
glinge with the situation in Poland aris- 
ing out of a breach of the understanding 
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arrived at on which the Polish people 
vrelied. Clearly we cannot afford the 
creation of another situation in which 
a people believes that it has been be- 
trayed.” 





LILIENTHAL 
McKellar's Much Abused Pin-up 


Berle says that “on the political and 
territorial side the draft treaty is 
in the nature of a “blank check.’ Its real 


significance can only be filled in by 
other settlements not yet made. ... The 
treaty will mean one thing if general 
disarmament is finally worked out so 
that the entire Yugoslav frontier and 
the Yugoslav side of the Adriatic be- 
comes a peaceful non-military strip of 
territory. It will mean quite another 
thing if actually the entire Dalmation 
and east Adriatic coast remains, as 
now, a heavily-armed military frontier.” 

Berle points out that this would “turn 
the Adriatic into a lake dominated by 
Marshal Tito... the peace of the Medi- 
terranean and with it of Europe under 
this treaty would be substantially placed 
in the hands of Marshal Tito. His 
government has not yet given evidence 
that it is entitled to guard the peace of 
a great part of the world. 

“It follows that, before ratifying, 
further light is needed on the ultimate 
relationship of the parties immediately 
involved — Yugoslavia and Italy; and, 
behind that, of the relations which are 
to prevail between that sector of Europe 
which is Russian-dominated, and the 
rest of the world. That is not and can- 
not be spelled out in the Italian treaty 
alone, but must await. the fitting to- 
gether of the totality of peace treaties. 
Therefore, logic directs they be con- 
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sidered together as a whole rather than 
piece-meal.” 

It is understood that the Berle Memo- 
randum and the principle it enunciates 
—a return to the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter—is receiving power- 
ful endorsement and political support. 
United States Senatorial support for it ° 
is already assured. 

- ™ - 


Common Cause 


Gommon CAUSE, of which Mrs. 
Natalie Wales Latham of New York is 
chairman, is spearheading the fight for 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
Behind it, however, is the support of a 
number of politically powerful national 
organizations. Its prospects for success 
are definitely on the upgrade. 

The Common Cause Committee in- 
cludes in its membership such persons 
as Sumner Welles, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Dorothy Thompson, Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis 
Fischer, Brooks Atkinson, Charles R. 
Diebold, Dr. George S. Counts, Russell 
W. Davenport, Major George Fielding 
Eliot, Bishop Austin Pardue, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., Wilbur Forrest, 
Newbold Morris, Rabbi Louis L. Mann, 
Bishop G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop Wal- 
lace E. Conkling, Carl Carmer, Dorothy 
Canteld Fisher, Lyman Bryson, Mrs. 
Henry Breckenridge and Christopher 
Emmet. . 





Communists in Government 


Wasuwcron, D. C. — Three-and- 
a-half months ago—on October 26, 1946 
—it was reported in this column: 

“There is more than a mere isolated 
incident in the disclosure several days 
ago in a radio address by Louis Budenz 
that Gerhard Eisler, alias Hans Berger, 
is the Comintern representative in the 
United States and the real behind-the- 
scenes dictator of the American Commu- 
nist Party. 

“It is in fact the long fuse, now 
lighted, which leads in the direction of 
the eventual explosion of the Communist 
Fifth Column as it has existed to date 
in the United States.” 

That long-range prediction of last 
October 26 bore fruit in Washington in 
the past few days. It began dramati- 
cally Thursday of last week when Eisler, 
under Congressional subpoena, refused 
to testify under cath and was cited in 
contempt of the Congress of the United 
States, among other charges. 


But that was just the beginning of 
several developments, some of which are 
of particular interest to anti-Communist 
liberals and progressives. 

Among developments following the 
Eisler drama on Capitol Hill Were the 
following: 

Senator Ferguson (R., Mich.) an- 
nounced that his Executive Expenditures 
subcommittee will undertake a thorough 
investigation of the Administration’s 
handling of lend-lease dealings with the 
Soviet Union. 

Former Gov. Earle of Pennsylvania, 
who was President Roosevelt’s special 
ambassador extraordinary to Istanbul 
during the war, issued a blast against 
Communist influence in the Justice and 
State Departments. 

A member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee announced that the 
committee will investigate whether the 
State Department “through connivance 
or bureaucratic red tape” made it easy 
for a Communist spy ring to operate in 
this country. The Committee’s next ses- 
Sion is tentatively slated for Feb. 19. 


By Jonathan Stout 


Destruction of Records 


Cuarrman BREWSTER of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee an- 
nounced that his committee will hold 
open hearings on charges that the War 
Department has illegally destroyed cer- 
tain records. The New Leader was one 
of the few papers in the country which 
protested ineffectually several months 
ago when the War Department concur- 
red with oreers of the Bureau of the 
Budget to yestroy all records of Com- 
munists in the War Department, Navy 








BUDENZ 
Eisler Wishes He Never Heard 
of Him 


Department, the Army, Navy, Air Corps 
and Marine Corps. 

National Commander Lewis Starr of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and his 
staff gave official approval and indorse- 
ment on Monday to the drive to outlaw 
the Communist Party in the United 
States throught court action. An injunc- 
tion probably will be sought to force the 
Communist Party out of legal existence. 

David E. Lilienthal faced an uphill 
fight for Senate approval of his nomina- 
tion as head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission because of allegations that he 
took no positive action to Iralt infiltration 
of Communist in TVA. 

The latter two developments probably 


wil! prove of most immediate interest to 
genuine liberals, In the Eisler case dis- 
cussion in this space on October 26, it 
was also predicted :* : 
‘“‘Whether Congress takes the direction 
of new legislation (in dealing with Fifth 
Column activities) or merely dusts off 
the laws now on the books, the question 
will present a problem to American 


“The nub of the liberal problem resides 
in the negative position liberals have so 
far taken on the Communist Fifth 
Column problem. While the general 
public is growing more and more aware 
of this problem and is turning anxiously 
to ways and means for protecting itself 
against Fifth Column betrayal and 
sabotage, the liberals who constitute the 
most advanced segment of the general 
public have not yet formulated a plan 
which would provide such protection and 
which could at the same time command 
public confidence and approval. 

“In the vacuum thus created, there 
ha; been expressed by competent persons 
in Washington an anxiety lest the failure 
of liberal leaders to formulate and ad- 
vance a positive plan may lead to the 
adoption of an extreme program ad- 
vanced by unqualified quarters. 

“This should be regarded as a warn- 
ing to liberal leaders to bestir them- 
selves and advance, while the advancing 
is good, a positive and constructive pro- 


gram to deal with the Communist Fifth 
Column problem.” 
+ * * 


The Liberal Stand 


Tuar problem now presents itself in 


That problem now presents itself in 
tangible form in the Lilienthal case, the 
question currently debated here being 
whether liberals should go to the defense 
of Lilienthal or let him fend for himself. 
Lacking a positive program or positive 
yardstick of their own, liberals here face 
only a choice of defensive positions. The 
liberals failed to pick up the loose ball 
while there was an opportunity. Others 
now have the ball, and they are running 
with it. 


’ 
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The CIO Starts to Clean House 


“*% 


Part One: 
Purge-From-Below 


NTI-COMMUNIST opposition in the 
A CIO which has smoldered inter- 
mittently in recent years now 
threatens to flare into a full-scale, rank- 
and-file and administration-paced re- 
bellion. So widespread has the internal 
anti-CP conflict become that on February 
2, the Daily Worker’s George Morris felt 
. ealled upon to deliver himself of a sam- 
mative judgment for the benefit of the 
searlet faithful. ‘“Red-baiters,” said he, 
“carrying on disruptive activities within 
the CIO’s most progressive-led unions, 
have passed over to open secession move- 
ments and strikebreaking.” Perhaps the 
violent and abusive epithets, Morris chose 
to flavor his comment indicate that he 
knows, or is willing to admit, more now 
than when Milton Murray, anti-CP presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Guild, 


batted-down his ears in their radio 
debate some few months ago on the 
question: “Are the Communists Dan- 


gerous to the Labor Movement?” At 
that time, Morris, labor editor of the 
DW, pretended that the CIO declaration 
against Commiinist interference didn’t 
concern the CP because, as he put it, the 
Communists do not, “interfere.” There 
is evidence that even then, after Morris’ 
sad performance, that the DW actually 
felt differently. For although it made a 
considerable if adverse hullabaloo about 
the debate on the same subject some 
weeks earlier between Milton Murray 
and Earl Browder, this time, with one 
of their “own” boys’ pitching, it decided 
to ignore the entire matter. 

But the frontal drive against CP in- 
fluence and domination in segments of 
the CIO cannot be as easily shrugged off. 
The clue to the potency of the purge- 
frem-below is provided by Morris’ state- 
ment that the “disruptive activities” are 
taking place in the “CIO’s most pro- 
gressive-led unions.” Politically trans- 
lated, this means that not only are non- 
involved C1O officials and members en- 
raged at the damage that the CP has 
done to the CIO as a whole, but that 
the fight is being fought on home terri- 
tory, in those unions that the CP domi- 
nates completely or influences strongly. 


* ’ » 


Reasons for the Rebellion 


Masor reasons for the increasing 
momentum of the revolt at the present 
time can be indicated briefly as follows: 

1—At a time when anti-labor legis- 
lators are throwing restrictive labor bills 
into Congressional hoppers like confetti, 
the existence of CP strongholds in CIO 
weakens the position of that organization 
immeasurably in labor negotiations and 
in the eyes of the public. 

2—The CIO “Operation Dixie,” despite 
attempts by Southern Drive Director 
Van A. Bittner to repudiate CP’ers in 
vehement terms, and in the main to sue- 
cessfully keep them out of the southern 
drive, has been hindered by CP in- 
fluence in CIO and by the opposition 
that southern employers have mustered 
on that basis. 

3—CP-CIO leaders, frequently using 
their unions and regional councils. as 
thumping boards, have espoused political 
positions which are hardly representa- 
tive of national CIO policy. Such party- 
line leadership, owing its primary obli- 
gations not to the CIO or to American 
labor as a whole, has extended CIO 
policy to partisan political areas regard- 
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By Julien Steinberg 
Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


less of the embarrassments and organi- 
zational hurts the CIO suffered as a 
consequence, 

4—Whenever desirable from the view- 
point of Soviet foreign policy, CP leader- 
ship in CIO has not neglected to disrupt 
internal CIO harmony by conducting 
slander campaigns against anti-Commu- 
nist CIO leaders. Walter Reuther, James 
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—————— ASHCRAFT MUST BE SUPPORTED! - 


In part two of this article to appear next week, | concern myself with relevant 
developments in the different CIO councils. But one important development makes 
it- imperative chat I jump the gun and state this specific issue plainly now. For 
some months, the Cleveland Union Leader and its able editor, Garland Ashcraft, 
has been under heavy fire because of the independent and anti-Communist policies 
the Leader has followed. A previous attempt by the party-liners in the Cleveland 
Industrial Council, which endorses the paper, to boot Ashcraft from his job failed. 
On September 11, 1946, Allan Haywood, CIO bigwig, appeared before the Council 
He subsequently found that the Council had deviated 
George De Nucci, CIO Regional Director in 
Columbus, was sent in as “administrator” and, by virtue of postponement of the 
issues, a temporary peace was worked out. 
But the party-line opposition to anti-Communist Ash- 
craft continued. Outside of the Council meetings, they carried on guerrilla war- 
fare, making intellectual omelets with mashings of the truth. 
Ashcraft having his hands tied, the Leader started to lose circulation and decline. 
At this point, Ashcraft started once again to fight vigorously, and the paper 
To the renewed activity of the party-liners in the 
Council, he has answered with a declaration of open war. 
Next week, I shall give further details in this important fight for democracy in 
the CIO, but right now it is necessary for all CIO rank-and-file members and 
officials to throw the full glare of publicity on this internal CIO war for demo- 
Liberal journalists, union papers, and all other organs 


~ ee SOMMERS. i 
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of a $5,000 bribe that had been made to 
him if he would “play ball.” At the 
Atlantic City convention of the party- 
line United Public Workers, Abram 
Flexner felt his collar wilt as strong 
opposition rose from the floor in answer 
to a proposed resolution castigating 
power-politics on the part of all the 
nations of the UN _ except Stalin’s 








De Nucci “supervised” all copy, and on 


As the result of 
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Carey, and Milton Murray are currently 
high on the CP’s “enemies of the people” 
list. 

5—Communists in CIO have used their 
unions to strengthen party-line political 
groups and organizations. 

6—Union members have 
that their primary needs are not the 
major considerations of CP-CIO leaders. 
During the Nazi-Soviet Pact, for ex- 
ample, the CP fomented “anti-interven- 
tion” strikes in order to keep America 
out of the “imperialistic war” in keeping 
with the then eurrent party-line. After 
the Nazi invasion of Russia, the com- 
rades industrially and politically learned 
the words of the ditty, “Everything 
Goes.” In both instances, the current 
Soviet-line and not the needs of union 
members or the communal welfare dic- 
tated CP actions. 

The current vigorous political broom- 
sweeping in the CIO are direct answers 
to these and other abuses of CP-CIO 
union leadership. 

* . * 


The Revolt Gets Under Way 


discovered 


Oxx of the strongest open anti-CP 
stands was taken by Morris Muster, who 
quit as head of the CP-dominated United 
Furniture Workers Union. He reserved 
choice party-liner Morris 
Pizer, who replaced him. Following in 
the wake of Muster’s dramatic leave- 
taking were the decisions of UF W locals 
to secede, which caused the national 
CIO administration sleepless nights 
lest rank-and-file indignation with party- 
line machinations cause the secession 
movement to gain momentum through- 
out CIO, a possibility, incidentally, which 
is not yet ruled out if the CIO isn’t 
completely purged of CP leadership. 
Some time later Frank McGrath, in a 
similar move, blasted CP control of the 
Shoe Workers Union, of which he was 
president, and submitted his resignation. 
As an example of the kind of chicanery 
he was opposing, he revealed the offer 


words for 


Erewhon on the Volga, but the resolu- 
tion was finally jammed-«through. At 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers’ convention in Pittsburgh, the 
Matles-Emspak party-line machine found 
themselves faced with a rank-and-file 
rebellion .led by Harry Block, and al- 
though they were finally victorious (no- 
body expected them at that time to be 
beaten, but the strength of the oppo- 
sition was what was surprising), they 
knew the opposition they had experienced 
was merely the first skirmish. And, in- 
deed, further developments were not long 
in coming. o 

In Pittsburgh, rank-and-filers of Local 


601, the UE, succeeded in 


largest in 
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WALTER REUTHER 


Current Pet-Hate of the 
Party-Liners 


compelling the recalcitrant “democratic” 
leadership to allow the use of voting 
machines in the elections that were to 
come. The very nature of this victory, 
concerning a fight for voting machines, 
is, incidentally, a gauge of the kind of 
“democracy” which flourishes in UE, 
In Pittsburgh, also, John A. Metcalf, 
head of Local 601, refused renomination 
and shot salvos at the party-line leader- 


ship. It is interesting, too, that James 


we 





a 

J. Matles, CP-UE bigwig, recently “come 
plained” that he was not being treated 
right in some of his visits to UE locals 
throughout the nation. It seems that his 
reception was pretty cold, and in a num- 
ber of places he even had to stand in a 
corner while the membership voted on 
whether to hear him. If I were Matles, 
I would be justly concerned over “allow- 
ing” election machines to such union 
members. 

That internal’ UE opposition to the 
Matles-Emspak machine wads more than 
academic was attested, too, by the fact 
that anti-CP rank-and-filers succeeded in 
winning elections in five locals in Pitts- 
burgh and New York, covering more 
than 22,000 unionists. -Typical election 
results in this connection are: Local 601, 
Pittsburgh: six of eight party-line 
leaders retired; in Local 452, New York, 
a full slate of UE Members for Demo- 
eratic Action ousted party-liners; in 
Bridgeport, Local 203 bounced Josephine 
Willard, pro-party-line editor of the union 
paper, The Beam; John Dillon, in New 
York, led a slate which beat incumbents 
who ducked the CP issue by a 3-2 vote. 
Other anti-CP winning tickets fared 
similarly. In Local 203, a motion to in- 
clude the question: “Would you allow a 
Communist to be an officer of the union?” 


-was successfully if natrowly downed by 


party-liners by a vote of 160 fo 149. 
An interesting sidelight indicated the 
slim thread, the product of 
apathy, that holds the CP balloon aloft 
In the above cited vote, only 304 UE’ers 
were in attendance out of membership 
of 6,000 in the local. 

Reid Robinson Hears 

From His Union 


Ar the Cleveland convention of the 
United Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
party-liners narrowly averted passage 
of a constitutional -referendum which 
would bar Communists from holding 
office in the union. Under the’ director- 
ship of union prexy Reid Robinson, the 
pro-CP leadership kept a referendum to 
this effeet from being submitted to the 
rank and file by a victory of 24 votes 
(423 to 399). By a similarly close vote, 
the Robinson machine succeeded in 
downing the embarrassing proposal that 
a special committee be created to in- 
vestigate charges that Robinson allegedly 
sought a $5,000 loan from an emp!oyer 
with whom the union was negotiating a 
new contract. It is interesting that in 
the contest for the presidency between 
Robinson and James Leary, the former 
was snatched from the jaws of defeat 
by a torrent of ballots from California 
and British Columbia, where, it has been 
stated definitely by labor 
sources, his opponents had no watchers 
at the polls. 

An even more interesting aftermath 
in the career of Robinson was the later 
fight led by Emil Rieve, of the Textile 
Workers Union, which caused Robinson 
to be bounced from his position as vice- 
president of the national CIO, an office 
which he had held for a number of years. 
A petition from members of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelters Workers Union. pro- 
testing Robinson’s attempted “loan’’ was 
one of the most damaging pieces of evi- 
dence against him. Realizing that if he 
choose to run for the ‘vice-presidency, 
he was doomed to an inglorious defeat, 
Robinson “diplomatically” withdrew. 

” * Me 
CiO Committee for 
Democratic Trade Unionism 


responsible 


Ix New York, thirty-four important 
CIO leaders organized the “CIO Com- 
mittee for Democratic Trade Unionism” 
as a protest against Communist influence 
in the CIO. Their statement 
that: “Today America faces the threat 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


- 


HE Soviet-controlled pressure groups in this country are trying hard to re- 
conquer their radio positions which they lost during the last year, and to gain 
more influence on the airlanes than they had before. Their radio influence had 


never amounted to very much, and while the trénd goes toward further decreases, they 
fight bitterly for increases. This, in short, is the aim of a new campaign the strategy 
of which consists in confusing the issues and thoroughly befuddling the public. 


The public is given fhe impression that the liberal commentators are being chased 
off the air, that radio goes reactionary, that sinister forces—alternately called the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Powerful Networks, the Hucksters and/or 


the Reaction—are at work killing pro- 
gressive expression in broadcasting. If 
this were true, there would indeed be 
given every cause for alarm for those 
who believe in freedom of opinion, and 
who think that the adversary should be 
attacked, exposed, corrected, but not be 

denied his right of speech. 

Fortunately, it isn’t true. 

~ * * 


The Dropped Commentators 

From the nation-wide networks dis- 
appeared four newscasters of long stand- 
ing, John W. Vandercook, Robert St. 
John, Dan Hollenbeck and Don Goddard. 
Furthermore, Quentin Reynolds, Orson 
Welles and Henry Morgenthau, Jr., three 
men known and publicized in fields out- 
side the radio, tried to bank on their 
names in the promising commentator’s 
business, but were out of the job again 
after the audience had been given the 
opportunity to listen and be bored. 

A few other commentators were cur- 
tailed in their program times. Quincy 
Howe, though still on other Columbia 
network stations, was dropped from 
WCBS. Raymond Swing had .to retire 
for reasons of health, but made a come- 
back in February. Fiorello LaGuardia 
lost his program sustained by A.B.C., 
but still broadcasts on Sunday mornings 
under the sponsorship of a cheese manu- 
facturing company. Finally, Frank 
Kingdon’s sponsor, a men’s clothing 
retail chain, wanted a new time spot; 
when invited by station WOR (New 
York) to “select any time desired from 
all the periods remaining in WOR’s even- 
ing schedule, “he did not find a con- 
venient one. However, Kingdon is still 
on the air every Sunday morning, spon- 
sored by a fountain-pen company which 
is arranging for a 20-station hook-up. 

On the independent stations, a number 
of commentators aiso were fired. Johan- 
nes Steel, Lisa Sergio, Sid Walton, 
Estelle Sternberger got the axe in New 
York, while on the Pacific coast the con- 
tracts of Averill Berman, Alvin Wilder, 
Peter de Lima, Sam Balter, John Dehner, 
Bill Pennell, and in Chicago, the contract 
of Gerhard Schacher, were not renewed. 

Why did they sign off? The general 
interest in commentators has somewhat 
decreased since the war. The percentage 
of American radio homes listening to the 
average commentator fell from 6.5 in 
the first half of 1944, to 4.9 in the first 
half of 1946, while the audiences of 
straight newsreports gained in the same 
period (according to an analysis of 
Hooper ratings). And the economie law 
worked: the “marginal producer,” the 
commentator with the smallest audience 
or with the most decreasing audience, 
had to go out of business. 

a” * a 


The Pro-Communist Commentators 


OME of the fired commentators were 
fanatically pro-Communist. Their loss 
of listeners reflected the changed prefer- 
ences which many people showed be- 
tween the siege of Stalingrad and the 
agressions of Stalin. A few of the dis- 
appearing commentators were real lib- 
erals, while a few others were without 
political colors, or rather leaning to the 
Right. And Mr. Morgenthau, Jr., was 
simply a bore, whatever his politics. The 
public, which does not listen to all of 
the commentators nor recall their po- 
litical shades, could not know that the 
planned outcry about the fired liberals 
was unsupported by the facts. 
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Sponsors want to reach the mass 
audience, not only the subscribers of the 
Daily Worker, or the admirers of the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
decreasing listeners of some lame-duck 
commentators. Even all three groups 
together are too small a market for the 
cleansers, cigars and fur-coats which 
they want to sell. Therefore, the spon- 
sors had to look for other programs 
which the people wanted to hear. 


Henry Wallace confirmed recently the 
fact that this truly democratic process 
had worked, though he did not under- 
stand its meaning. In a speech which 
he made at the Newspaper Guild of New 


“York, he said that “the people ... have 


not cared enough for liberal commenta- 
tors, liberal columnists, and liberal news- 
papers to support them vigorously.” For 
this, the Common Man got quite a scold- 
ing from his uncommon and unchosen 
spokesman. . 


Wallace’s statement, however, was 
only a half-truth. While it-was true that 
the people did not ¢are enough for the 
fired commentators—some liberals, some 
Communists, some conservatives—it is 
also true that the people care still very 
much for many other commentators who, 
according to present standards, must be 
classified as liberals. 

There is Walter Winchell, still the 
most listened-to commentator of all of 
them, who has lost nothing of his appeal; 
and there are Drew Pearson, Elmer 
Davis, Cecil Brown. There is Max 
Lerner, who should be considered a “lib- 
eral” even by Wallace since he defends 
the Soviets after introducing himself 
before his broadcasts in admirable 
modesty as “speaking for a democratic 
America.” There is Raymond Walsh, 
probably the ablest apologist of the 
Soviets on the American air. On Sta- 
tion WHN (New York), which dropped 
Johannes Steel, one can still listen to a 
truly liberal commentator, George 
Hamilton Combs, as well as to an all-out 
party-liner, William S. Gailmor. And 
James Roosevelt begins his regular com- 
ments over KLAC (Hollywood) after a 
short pause on February 23rd. 

In other words, while most radio com- 
mentators of today are middle-of-the- 
roaders who inform the public without 
antagonizing parts of it by too strong 
a stand on controversial issues, some 
commentators are definitely leaning to 
the liberal side, some others to the con- 
servative side. To keep the balance of 
opinion on the fringes, the few Soviet 
party-liners and fellow-travelers are 
duplicated by Upton Close and a very 
few other extremists of the reactionary 
Right. Some commentators—liberals, 
non-liberals, and anti-liberals—have been 
dismissed, while others—liberals, non- 
liberals, and anti-liberals—are still going 
strong. 
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THE RADIO LISTENEP — 


Norbert Muhlen is a Ph.D. from the University of 
Munich. He is the former editor of The Radio Audi- 
ence, a newsletter on radio. In Europe, he worked 
as a journalist in a number of countries. He has 
written a biography of Dr. Schacht, entitled, Hitler’s 
This article in the second in a series on 
radio Muhlen has written for The New Leader. The 
first article was on “advertorials”—or editorial ad- 
vertisements. The next in the series, to appear soon, 
will be on FM. 





Red Baiters 


AND 


Radio Baiters 


The Big Radio Scare 


Tue Big Radio Scare, the legend that 
radio is purging its liberals, is being 
publicized to bring back to the air those 
anti-liberals, pro-Soviet commentators 
who have been rejected by the public. 
In the typical Soviet pattern, the will of 
the people is counteracted by small 
pressure groups, through mass meetings, 
protest statements and similar media. 
Thus, the liberal innocents are led to the 
belief that tyranny rules on the air 
waves, before their support is requested. 

In Hollywood, the Writers Mobiliza- 
tion organized a mass meeting of this 
sort against staion KFI (Los Angeles) ; 
among the speakers were Sam Moore, 
the president of the Radio Writers 
Guild; Arch Oboler, a mediocre radio 
writer, Emil Corwin and William Robson, 
a CBS producer. 

In New York City, the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee, the 





MORGENTHAU 
A Bore? 


chairman of which, Frank Kingdon, hap- 
pened to be one of the frustrated com- 
mentators himself, also protested “vigor- 
ously.” 

The radio-baiting campaign against 
red-baiting that didn’t exist serves as 
the build-up for a public drive to put 
well-chosen commentators back on their 
spots against and over the will of the 
big listening audience, the sponsors, the 
stations, the networks. It is planned to 
collect local funds for “liberals on the 
radio,” and to buy time for Soviet 
propagandists. 

In Hollywood, the Western Council for 
Progressive Business, Labor and Agri- 
culture was recently formed to pay the 
air time, advertising costs and _ the 
salaries necessary to keep the fired com- 
mentators broadcasting. The sponsors 
include the Screen Writers Guild ex- 
ecutive Mary McCall, Jr., the president 

















of the National Lawyers Guild Robert 
W. Kenny, and assorted authors and 
actors. The Council which has already 
sponsored Sam Balter (five times a week 
over 2 Los Angeles stations, and once 
a week on the ABC Pacific coast net- 
work), and is sponsoring Averill Berman 
(five times a week on KXLA, Los An- 
geles), plans to spend $250,000 a year— 
contributed by California “labor and 
civic groups,’—on a daily coast hook-up 
of 4 commentators. 

In New York, Johannes Steel is pre- 
paring a similar organization to put 
himself and his buddies on the metro- 
politan air. 


* ™ * 


FM and the Party-Liners 


Maw target of attack is at present 
FM broadcasting, where the Soviet 
pressure group hopes to have its own 
station soon. Under the appealing name 
of Peoples Radio Foundation, Inc., it 
applied for one of the remaining five 
New York area channels. (Cf. my forth- 
coming article “The FM Era Begins,” 
in The New Leader.) The sponsors in- 
clude the usual mixture of innocents and 
do-gooders, fellow-traveling and party- 
ecard holding notables such as Herman 
Shumlin, Rockwell Kent, Dr. Max 
Yergan, Corliss Lamont, Dr. Edward 
Brodsky, William Groprer, Fred V. 
Field, Samuel J. Novick (the sponsor of 
William Gailmor), Albert Kahn, Norman 
Corwin, Margaret Webster, Dean Dixon, 
Margaret Halsey, Eugene O’Neill, Jr., 
Mare Blitzstein, Peter Lyon, Edward 
Chodorow, William Feinberg, Fritz 
Mahler, Leverett Gleason. How the 
respectable and public-supported New 
York [Institute for Education of the 
Blind found its way into this company, 
alongside the Communist-controlled 
Congress of American Women and the 
Communist International Workers Order, 
is a minor mystery. 

The project plans to operate on a 
200,000 fund, of which $65,000 are al- 
ready paid, and $35,000 pledged. 

Two organizations already operating 
are tied up with the People’s Radio 
Foundation. One of them is* People’s 
Songs, Inc., allegedly a publishing house, 
talent agency and musical troupe for 
folk songs. Its stars and songs have 
been heard over unsuspecting stations. 
A purely Communist propaganda or- 
ganization, it celebrates Soviet policies, 
plugs party-controlled committees and 
ridicules the party’s adversaries. 

Another affiliate is Adventure Radio, 
allegedly a producer of radio dramas 
of “public service character.” Directed 
by Milton Robertson, this agency also 
follows the party-line closely, although 
it poses as a progressive organization. 

“Here,” the Daily Worker described 
Adventure Radio programs, “was radio 
that packed punch, that spoke a red- 
blooded piece ... and was not afraid to 
make pertinent remarks about our 
atomic bomb games.” While in Tide 
magazine, the trade weekly of the ad- 
vertisers who allegedly run the Reds 
out of radio, the same program was 
approvingly reviewed as “a forceful 
fantasy about the threat of atomic war- 
fare.” Behind the pose of public service, 
the purpose of Soviet service remains 
well-hidden. 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 





Free News 
FROM 


Unfree Nations? 


By Eugene Lyons 


HERE was loud rejoicing in the 

t heavens of democracy, some months 

ago. The angels of freedom and 
seraphim of civil liberties trumpeted the 
glad tidings in editorials and radio 
analyses. What had happened? The 
rulers of one of the freedom-loving 
nations, as Vishinsky might phrase it, 
had “lifted the censorship” in their vast 
domain. Thereafter foreign correspond- 
ents stationed in Moscow presumably 
could write as they pleased and file same 
without benefit of censors’ seals and 
signatures, 

Not content with hailing the gracious 
favor as a journalistic victory, the horn- 
tooters professed to see in it portents 
of a democratic trend in Soviet Russia, 
proofs of Stalin’s eagerness to cooperate 
for world peace and other recondite 
glories. 

The joy, alas, was short-lived. A few 
weeks later the censorship was restored 
as suddenly and arbitrarily as it had been 
revoked. The freedom-loving rulers of- 
fered no more explanation for-the res- 
tération than they had for the revo- 
cation, 

Our democratic trumpeters, under- 
standably, were too embarrassed to say 
much. Editors and commentators who 
had done handsprings of joy over the 
removal of that censorship, now some- 
how ignored its restitution. Yet the 
episode merits some attention, not 
merely as a case study in wishful not- 
thinking but for the light it sheds on 
the whole business of global “freedom 
of information” now so widely discussed. 

The most remarkable part of the Rus- 
sian episode has not been mentioned by 
anyone, as far as I am aware. I refer 
to the fact that dispatches under Mos- 
cow datelines in those weeks of blessed 
freedom from censorious restraints were 
no different, in quantity or quality or 
subject matter, from those that went 
before and those that came after. The 
press agency hacks continued meekly to 
transmit official handouts and quota- 
tions from the censored local papers. 

Apparently, none of the newspaper- 
men whose zeal for truth had been so 
long frustrated rushed to his typewriter 
to “tell all.” Not one of them informed 
his customers about the magnitude of 
forced labor, the tensions within the 
dictatorship, the postwar reign of terror 
or any other “dangerous” subject. From 
this you are justified in deducing that 
censorship per se—under which an offi- 
cial reads, bluepencils and authorizes a 
dispatch before it is sent—is only one 
of the obstacles to a free flow of news 
and views between nations. 

Censorship is the least important of 
the restraints under which foreign re- 
porters operate and the one most easily 
circumvented. The UNO could obtain 
unanimous consent to the abolition of 
all censorships without affecting the 
character of the misinformation sent out 
of totalitarian countries in the guise of 
news, 

* % * 


Thus needs to be understood in order 
that democratic peoples may not find 
themselves swallowing an ersatz inter- 
national press freedom as the genuine 
article. The current excitement about 
a free flow of news across all frontiers, 
as evidenced in UNO resolutions, de- 
mands by the heads of news associa- 
tions and junkets by American  pub- 
lishing innocents abroad, seems to me 
useful. In the measure that these things 
make newspaper readers and_ radio 
listeners aware that the news out of 
certain areas is not free, they serve a 
desirable purpose. Anything, in fact, that 
helps to emphasize and clarify the con- 
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trasts between the democratic and anti- 
democratic worlds is to the good. 

But the danger is that we may have 
a few meaningless changes in the me- 
chanics of news-gathering and trans- 
mission palmed off on us as the advent 
of international freedom of information. 
Just as millions of muddled Americans 
seem willing to accept the rankest kind 
ef political despotism as a new species 
of “democracy,” they may fall for 
adulterated’ and rationed information, 
once the formal censorships are removed, 
as a new species of press freedom. 

Actually, it seems to me, we are bet- 
ter off when totalitarian news is clearly 
labeled CENSORED. Unless the de- 
mands for open two-way conduits of 
international news are coupled with a 
clear-headed realization that only minor 
improvements in procedure, rather than 
true freedom, are possible, the cure may 
prove worse than the disease. The dan- 
ger, in short, is that the present Amer- 
ican pressure for worldwide freedom 
may succeed in enforcing a more artful 
camouflage of the propaganda and offi- 
cial falsehoods being pumped out of the 


dictated capitals. 
f . * 


U NIMPEDED access to news and news 


sources is vastly more important than 
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the aboltion of censorships. This includes 
the reporter’s right to travel anywhere 
anytime in the country to which he is 
accredited, without official chaperonage; 
to investigate events and government 
claims independently; to check statistics 
at their source; to asceriain trends in 
public feeling; to dig deep under the 
surface of public affairs for concealed 
facts and motives. /t includes the re- 
porter’s right to make honest mistekes 
in his pursuit of the truth without being 
pilloried or expelled. 

Merely to list these minimal condi- 
tions for effective news-gathering and 
trustworthy analysis of news is_ to 
acknowledge that they cannot possibly 
be met under a dictatorship of the Nazi 
or Stalinist type. How, for instance, 
could the correspondent exercise a right 
to independent investigation where citi- 
zens do not dare give him. facts or 
opinions not in line with official claims? 
How could he function, even if all legal 
barriers to travel and to interview and 
to inspect were removed, when the people 
among whom he lives must, in sheer 
self-protection, shun him? 

I recall, in my own experience, occa- 
sions when I decided not to transmit 
“hot stories” for fear that local people 
who befriended me might be falsely 
accused of having tipped me off. An 
enterprising reporter in a dictated coun- 
try becomes a menace to everyone around 
him. 

The best that his readers and em- 
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ployers can hope is that in the course 
ef years an intelligent reporter will 
learn to read between the lines of the 
controlled press; that he may come to 
decipher the message in the eyes of 
muzzled men and women; that he may 
develop an intuition about public affairs 
—and that he will store his secret 
knowledge for the day when he can 
write without the unnerving certainty 
that his every hour is spied upon, his 
every word reported, his wires tapped, 
his mail rifled. 

The most revealing accounts of Hit- 
ler’s Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, and 
Stalin’s Russia have been given to us 
in books written after the authors had 
left those prison-states. The same, we 
may be sure, will prove to be the case 
jn the next few years for Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, Bierut’s’ Poland, Communist- 
controlled Bulgaria and Rumania, the 
Soviet segments of Germany, Austria, 
Korea and other current totalitarian 
regions. 

From long observation I have ex- 
tracted a simple and reliable rule: /f 
the writer about a dictatorship can go 
back, his stuff isn’t worth reading. 

os ae * 
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Tue futility of expecting truthful, un- 
inhibited news to be cabled from totali- 
tarian news sources is unfortunately 
obvious only to those who have tried to 
do it. Others hold on to shreds of illu- 
sion in this respect. It should not be 
forgotten that the correspondent, being 
human, is himself under the pressures 
of the pervasive propaganda, coercion 
and fear to which the whole population 
is subjected. Even in a democratic 
capital, the reporter’s temptations are 
to conform and “play ball” with those 
in power; with those who can open or 
close political and social doors to him. 
Under a dictatorship, those temptations 
ave multiplied a thousandfold, until they 
become almost compulsions. 

Whether he will make friends or be 
ostracized, whether he will be given the 
inside track on routine news, the com- 
fort of his family, the schooling of his 
children, his food and his housing, the 
safety of friends—everything depends 
on the good will of the totalitarian 
rulers. Under such circumstances, cor- 
respondents with a robust sense of self- 





Formerly 


Europe. 





“FREE NEWS FROM EUROPE ———————— 


Eugene Lyons is the well-known foreign correspond- 
ent. His book on the Soviet Union was one of the 
first to tell clearly what life had become in “Utopia.” 
editor of The American Mercury, Lyons 
has contributed to many journals. He is alse the 
author of The Red Decade and a biography of Stalin, 
In this article, he draws upon his experience as a 
foreign correspondent to put in proper perspective 
the problem of “free” news from Soviet-dominated 


interest tend to become demonstratively 
“friendly” to their hosts and benignly 
“tolerant” of the surrounding horrors 
in places like Rome and Berlin yester- 
day, Moscow and Warsaw and Belgrade 
today. The miracle is that so many 
foreign correspondents do manage to 
save their souls. 

The curious blindness or indifference 
of most American home offices to the 
problems of their representatives in 
police-states is one of the obstacles to 
honest reporting under totalitarian aus- 
pices. In my own case (though it all 
happened so long ago) my home office 
yielded meekly to Soviet pressures for 
my recall, though the dispatch on which 
the pressures were based was entirely 
true and my employers knew that it 
was true. I know of a correspondent, 
at one time outstanding, who had made 
himself “undesirable” first in Moscow, 
then in Berlin, by his bothersome habit 
of telling facts. What was his reward 
for bucking the dictators? Dismissal 
and unemployment, while colleagues 
more amenable to the wishes of their 
hosts, and less quixotic in pursuit of 
their duty, rose to journalistic eminence. 

Having invested in a reporter’s fare 
and expenses to some far-off country, 
the average editor—and this is espe- 
cially the case with mass-production 
agencies—expects him to “behave,” to 
be “sensible,” to play the game and 
make friends. The correspondent who 
risks the anger of local dictators, or 
actual expulsion, to obtain and transmit 
vital news, is likely té put his em- 
ployers to annoying expense and trouble. 
Besides, if thrown out, he leaves his 
territory “uncovered” and thereby gives 
the competing correspondents a tempo- 
rary advantage. Why democratic news- 
gathering groups operating in a blacked- 
out country should compete so feverishly 
understanding. If they had some inkling 
of how artfully dictatorships exploit the 
competitive set-up to their own advan- 
tage and to the more thorough befuddle- 
ment of American readers, editors might 
temper competition with common sense. 


“ we 


Tuose who agitate with naive fervor 

for the lifting of censorships as a full 

solution seem unmindful of another 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Reasons for the Opposition of AWA to AAA 


By Rupert Hughes 


Distinguished Screen-writer, Novelist, and Journalist 


pulsive and un-American about the 

very name, American Authors Au- 
thority? Isn’t there something sinister 
and ominous about writers who would 
want to take authority over all other 
writers? And for what purpose? Al- 
legedly, to make a little more money for 
them, to align them a little more solidly 
against their publishers and employers. 
Actually, to gain control over them, to 
take all American authorship under the 
dictatorship of a vicious few. 

It might be done, too. Remember that 
the Bolsheviks took over Russia’s mil- 
lions under the leadership of a small 
minority. And that Russia’s 200 millions 
are ruled now by a Stalin who out-Tsars 


1 ’'T there something suspicious, re- 





the Tsars and makes a bloody mockery 
of the old line: One for all, and ail for 
one. He is the one, and they all are his. 

In our republic there are thousands 
who adore him and his methods and 
would import therm. 

This amazing outbreak of a literary 
Bolshevism for America had its start in 
the Screen Writers Guild, which has 
been for many years a hotbed of Com- 
munistie activity with the usual bullying, 
intolerant tyranny of Communists, who, 
as usual, demand free speech for them- 
selves while trying to crush it in others. 

I saw it coming long ago. 1 was one 
of the founders of the original Screen 
Writers Guild, as of the Authors League 
and the Dramatists Guild. I cite this 
simply to prove that I am not against 
organization. But we organized to pro- 
tect authors from their own ignorance 
and from the wiles of swindlers; and 
also, to secure for authors, new and old, 
all the advantages the traffic would bear, 
There was never any idea of dominating 
authors or shutting out those who did 
not conform. 

* *” a 


The Screen Writers Guild 


UT the Screen Writers Guild is a 
strange combination of' individual talents 
and factory hands. They have office 
hours and work in groups. They earn all 
sorts of wages, and the $3,500-a-week 
men and women never dream of uniform 
pay for the same hours and perhaps 
the same quality of work as the lowly 
ones who earn a mere $150 a week. 

Gradually, the Screen Writers Guild 
was invaded by the flood «f Communistic 
influence that crept up during the ’20’s 
through all forms of American activity 
in the fields of the theatre, literature, 
painting and the criticism of them. The 
first manifestation of Communism in the 
Screen Writers Guild was the rise of a 
small group that loved to call and attend 
meetings, draw up rules and disciplines, 
and denounce their employers’ only a 
little less violently than they reviled 
fellow screen writers who did not like 
to meet night after night and did not 
like to make rules for other authors. 

The Cain plan bears the brand of 
Cain though he himself is not a Com- 
mu..ist. Of course, it is very hard to 
find anyone who will openly admit that 
he is one though the sprawling world 
known as Hollywood is lousy with holders 
of cards and their side-kicks. You can 
tell them by their refusal to admit that 
Russia is ever wrong in ‘anything, or 
America ever right in anything opposed 
by Russia. They believe in domination 
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and obedience—two words that are alto- 
gether un-American except in emergen- 
cies, when liberty must be sacrificed 
temporarily to save it. 

The American Authors Authority 
aimed at first to take over complete 
domination of all writers in all fields. 
It proposed a slush fund with “a tough 
mugg” at the head and a lobby in Wash- 
ington. It demanded the complete sur- 
render into its hands of every author’s 
copyright. For this slavery it promised 
to secure for all authors certain mys- 
terious sums lost because authors usually 
sold moving-picture rights outright in- 
stead of leasing them. 

Of course, authors who had the power 
had been making excellent contracts for 
many years without benefit of the 
Authority. The very Guildsters who be- 
wailed their poverty and the theft of 
their hard-earned pennies were earning 
—correction, were being paid—sums of 
mo. ey never before dreamed of by the 
most successful geniuses. Third-rate 
hacks rode in limousines. 

The gilded factory-hands of the Screen 
Writers Guild can call strikes and join 
in strikes; but the writers: of the rest 
of America do not work for salaries. 
Some of them have done fairly well with- 
out benefit of the Authority. 

* * * 


Activities and Ukases 


HE Screen Writers Guild put over 
the so-called Cain plan with an over- 
whelming vote. As usual, they shouted 
down the handful of old-fashioned Amer- 
icans who dared to oppose it. 

The missionaries for the AAA sped to 
New York to take over all the other 
Guilds. They met some sympathy and 
some opposition. But: the idea was so 
revolting to certain writers that they 
sent out a cry like the call for the 
minute men of Lexington and Concord. 
The American Writers Association was 


hastily formed, and hundreds on hun- 
dreds flocked to it. Their spirit is that 
of the Declaration of Independence—the 
gospel of the individual. And if anybody 
is ever to be an individualist, surely the 
writer must be. 

In Russia the powers simply suppress 
magazines and writers and artists who 
are not pleasing to the powers. The 
American Communists would do the 
same here. If they ever gained control 
in the United States, they would start 
shooting, and organize a Siberia and 
slave camps. The Communists in the 
United States revile Americanism ard 
Americans as if they were mere echoes 
of Pravda and Tass. They howl for the 
suppression of anyone who dares criticize 
their Saint Joe. 

The American Authors Authority was 
so insolent and ambitious ‘in its first 
ukases that it met serious rebuffs. Now, 
‘even the Hollywood Kremlin of the 
Screen Writers Guild has recalled the 
plan for review and revision, The 
Dramatists Guild rejected it. The Au- 
thors Guild of the Authors League has 
not accepted it, though a numerous and 
noisy minority demands what they call 
“action.” ‘ 

Wherever the Communists go they 
spread hatred, hatred of. employers, of 
publishers, »-d especially of associates, 
of fellow mi «bers who resist compul- 
sion. Communism is a scarlet fever, a 
red revel of hatred. 

* * * 


Real Purpose of AAA 


Communism does not belong in the 
world of free art and free writing. It 
kills freedom first. Of all things, the 
writer must have freedom, individual 
freedom, isolation, the inspiration that 
comes from lonely hours and magic 
hours. Above all things, he must fight 
against any authority over his spirit or 
that of his fellow writers and artists. 
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Australia in Turmoil 





By Richard Krygier 


New Leader Correspondent in Australia 


traveled to and from Australia 
and to and from the United States, 
Britain and Western Europe, are all of 
the opinion that Australia at present is 
the most normal place in the world. 
Australians who, while absorbed in 
the intricacies of Cricket Test Match 
and preparations for Davis Cup final, 
are nevertheless worried about the pros- 
pect of no gas for Christmas, no milk 
or no coal or “no nothing” now and 
again would not always share this view. 
Yet one can safely say that, with all 
due regard to shortages and_short- 
comings experienced here, we live in an 
almost normal place. One can also say, 
with all due respect to all concerned, 
that quite a few troubles over here are 
man-made and not very justified at that. 
There can be hardly any doubt that 
victory over Japan came much too quick- 
ly as far as inter-Allied plans were con- 
cerned. Thus, also the planners of the 
Australian Government were, so to say, 


S' VERAL well-trained observers who 


‘caught napping. Not everything was 


quite ready yet, manpower problems 
were far from being solved, and legis- 
lative machinery was not quite set for 
reconversion. 

In addition, the reins of Government 
passed into the untried hands of Jos- 
eph Benedict Chifly, the erstwhile en- 





gine driver and homespun philosopher. 
The wise influence of John Curtin was 
no more. He was not to live to see 
victory, for which he gave and did so 
much, 

Difference in temperament soon be- 
came apparent. While Curtin was very 
earnest and, often, explosive, the pipe- 
smoking “Chif” is very calm, unassum- 
ing but very shrewd. He can be stubborn 
like anything, he can also be tough. 
His favorite method, however, is to sit 
tight, doing nothing, until the situation 
becomes intolerable. Then he strikes and 
becomes the savior, that is if he is 


successful. 
- ” * 


Tue Chifly Labor Government won 
easily the last Parliamentary elections. 
The Prime Minister himself remained 
unmoved by pleas of supporters and 
sneers of opposition and stubbornly re- 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 


The American Authors Authority is 
scotched for a time but, like a snake, it 
draws back its head to strike again. 
Its real purpose is to gather all authors 
of every sort into chain gangs and slave 
mobs to work under the whips of other 
writers—of writers with an itch to rule, 
Tk» Authoritarians, like the Bolsheviks, 
have their Plan. 

Any writer who would accept au- 
thority over other writers is unfit to 
have it. These people demand it, con- 
spire for it, will continue to conspire 
for it. 

The American Writers Association is 





an army of those who oppose everything 
the AAA stands for. Its roster of volun- 
teers contains an amazing and a most 
heartening number of free spirits, many 
of them eminent and famous. 

The danger of a return of the sleep- 
less foes of American individualism is 
everlasting. It is, therefore, necessary 
to keep the defenders of it alert and 
ready and able for defense of all we 
writers hold holy. 

We do not call meetings of conspira- 
tors against the freedom and dignity of 
men and women who want to write what 
they want to write. We do not ask that 
they turn over to us their copyrights 
or any other rights, under fraudulent 
promises of extra pelf in return for a 
percentage of their royalties and their 
independence. 

We do not need the names of authors 
in_ the American Writers Association 
to show that we represent true Amer- 
icanism and the high, free spirit. of the 
lovers of liberty and the fighters for it. 

Bacon said: “All Authority must be 
out of a man’s self—either upon an art 
or upon a man,” 

Shakespeare, who said everything, had 
a word for this AAA: 

“Man, poor man, drest in a little 
authority... like an angry ape, plays 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
as make the angels weep.” 

And he might have almost foreseen 
these devotees of the Russian bear when 
he wrote: “And though authority be a 
stubborn bear, yet he is oft led by“the 
nose with gold.” 

The American Writers Association is 
a high and free assembly of those who 
do not want to be led by the nose, even 
though the ring be of gold. And much 
less, if the ring be made of that brass 
with which the AAA is so richly en- 
dowed, 
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- WE'LL BIAS A DRINK —— 
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| Bias Seen On Wane By Mrs. Roose- 
| velt. —Newspaper headline. 


Is bias on the downgrade, 

Is bias on the wane? ss 
| Will bias no more try us, 
Oh, dia you see it plain? 


Look long, oh please, and late, 
Then if it still is waning, 
Let’s all go celebrate! 











| Look once more, very closely, 


$$$ -Richard Armour—— 














New York’s Law 


Against Discrimination 
By William Goffen 


dividual as a member of a civilized community. These rights are independent 


“Taw rights of life and personal liberty are civil rights, natural righs of the in- 


of and antedate legislation. Despite their fundamental nature, individuals, be- 
cause of race, creed, or national origin, are subjected to discrimination in their civil 
riyhts. As the liberty and welfare of every individual is adversely affected, at least 
indirectly, by such discrimination, the magnitude of the problem is evident. 

Discrimination is actually rendered compulsory by statute in certain states, On 
the other hand, though sometimes accompanying discriminatory legislation, consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions of varying scope against discrimination exist 


in all states. 


Prevalent in most cf the Northern states are equal accommodation statutes, also 
known as civil rights laws, whose purpose is to eliminate discrimination from places 


of public accommodation, resort, or 
amusement. 

Not to be confused with the equal 
accommodation statutes in the North are 
the laws in the South requiring equal, 
but separate, accommodations in places 
such as schools and street cars. Though 
the accommodations may be identical and 
though either race is excluded from the 
facilities reserved to the other, racial 
segregation laws are humiliating to 
members of the minority group and are 
Jaws requiring discrimination. 

The Georgia code applies the equal, 
but separate, accommodations concept to 
chain gangs by declaring it a misde- 
meanor to chain white and Negro con- 
victs in the same gang, and an Atlanta 
(Georgia) ordinance prohibits taxicab 
owners from transporting white and 
Negro passengers, even at different 
times. 

Reminiscent of the Nazi “master race” 
theory are the miscegenation laws of the 
South, an extreme example of which is 
the Tennessee enactment making it a 
felony for white persons to marry 
“Negroes, Mulattoes, or persons of mixed 
blood descended from a Negro, to the 
third generation inclusive.” 

It is a truism that even in the more 
enlightened states civil rights are inade- 
quately protected from invasion because 
of race, creed, or national origin. A rea- 
son is that until recently not one of the 
states has had a commissioner vested 
with the power and duty of protecting 
society from the evils of discrimination 
because of race, creed, or national origin 
as health commissioners safeguard the 
health of the community. 

* ~ - 


“Law Against Discrimination" 


TILL, a significant forward step has 
been taken by New York, whose Law 
Against Discrimination, also known as 
the Ives-Quinn Law, has been operative 
since July 1, 1945. As required by this 
law, there has been created a five-member 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion. 

This Commission, sometimes referred 
to as SCAD, NYSCAD, or as the State 
FEPC, has been given tremendous 
power to eliminate discrimination by 
reason of race, creed, or national origin 
(including ancestry), from all fields of 
human relationship, whether such dis- 
crimination be by places of public ac- 
commodation, common carriers, schools, 
government agencies, labor unions, em- 
ployers, ete. 











Against 





—— LAW AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The problem of preventive and punitive legislation in 
regard to race and religious discrimination has long 
been a focal point for the future discussion of race 
relations and existence in a free society. 
article, William Goffen, well-known attorney, de- 
scribes a notable experiment and legislative pre- 
cedent that has been operative in New York State 
since July 1, 1945. This is the “Law Against Dis- 
crimination,” or the Ives-Quinn law. 
senior attorney of the New York State Commission 
Discrimination until recently. He is the 
author of “Law of Trusts”; “Stabilization of Wages 
and Salaries in War-Time”; “New York Criminal 
Law,” and other works. 





Scppose that the Commission or one 
of its advisory agencies or conciliation 
councils inquires into whether the ad- 
missiens practices of the institutions of 
learning in the state are discriminatory. 
Assume that the inquiry, implemented 
by the Commission’s’ ample subpoena 
powers, revealed that certain medical 
schools denied admission to qualified 
Negro, Jewish, and Italian students be- 
eause of their race, creed, or national 
origin. The Commission or its advisory 
agency through the process of concilia- 
tion may endeavor to eliminate the dis- 
criminatory practices uncovered. 

If a medical school is adamant in its 
refusal to abandon its quota system, 
contending that it does not really prac- 
tice discrimination but strives for a 
balanced geographical representation in 
its classes, the Commission may submit 
the facts to the attorney-general, who 
may attempt the revocation of the 
school’s tax exemption in the perform- 
ance of the duty imposed upon him to 
prosecute, upon request of the Com- 
mission, any civil proceeding necessary 
for effective enforcement of the laws 
against discrimination. 

Finally, the Commission may release 
to the public press the facts uncovered 
by its investigation. 


The Law in Action 


A N example of the Commission’s splen- 
did achievements through exercise of its 
power to study problems of discrimi- 
nation is its success in eliminating from 
help and positions wanted advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines all 
specifications of race, creed, and national 
origin unless based upon bona fide occu- 
pational qualifications. Besides, promi- 
nent newspapers refuse to accept dis- 
criminatory advertisements concerning 
domestic help, although such help is ex- 
pressly excluded from the coverage of 
the law. 

In so far as discrimination in the em- 
ployment field is concerned, the Com- 
mission ‘is not solely dependent upon 
self-initiated investigations, conciliation, 
and publication of the results. The Law 
Against Discrimination enables “per- 
sons,” broadly defined to include civic 
organizations created to combat dis- 
crimination, aggrieved by specified un- 
lawful employment practices, to set in 
motion a process designed to eliminate 
them, 

The commonest unlawful employment 
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practice charged ts discriminatory re- 
fusal to hire. 

@ A Jewish girl complained that the 
receptionist of a dry-cleaning corpora- 
tion refused to refer her for an employ- 
ment interview, while referring another 
applicant who wore a cross. One of the 
Commission’s field representatives ascer- 
tained that a Jewish girl had been hired. 


In the representative’s presence, the cor- 


poration agreed to delete from its em- 
ployment forms questions pertaining to 
the applicant’s religion. The complaint 
was dismissed for lack of probable cause 
for crediting the allegations made. 

@ A Negro job applicant was informed 
by a clothing manufacturer’s office man- 
ager: “We do not hire colored in the 
office.” The commissioner found probable 
cause and persuaded the respondent to 
pay the complainant $51 as reimburse- 
ment for time lost in seeking another job. 

@ An upstate manufacturer, in ef- 
fectuating a general layoff, was charged 
with laying off twenty Italian workers 
because of their national origin. The 
respondent submitted statistics demon- 
strating that the proportion of Italians 
employed before and after layoff was 24 
percent. The complaint was dismissed 
for want of probable cause. 

@ A Negro girl complained that she 
had been kept in the same grade for 
a year and a half, while no better quali- 
fied white people who were hired after 
her were upgraded and better paid. The 
respondent asserted that the complainant 
acted like a prima donna, though her 
record reported satisfactory qualifica- 
tions, performance, and attendance. The 
complaint was dismissed .for want of 
probable cause. 


Authority of the Commission 


HE Law Against Discrimination 
grants broad rule-making authority to 
the Commission. The most significant 
use of the Commission’s rule-making 
power has been the specification of cer- 
tain inquiries, requirements, and state- 
ments by employers and employment 
agencies as unlawful in connection with 
prospective employment. 

The Law Against Discrimination and 
the Commission’s rulings make unlawful 
such items in employment application 
forms as “What type of religious and 
moral education did you have while you 
were growing up?”; “To what church, 
clubs or organizations do you belong?”; 
“If you have a recent snapshot or small 
photograph of yourself, attach it to this 
application,”. and “Parents’ birthplace, 
Father, Mother.” Such inquiries express 
discrimination as to race, creed, or na- 
tional origin. 

The Commission has ruled that after 
hiring a person, an employer may in- 
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quire into his race, creed, or national 
origin, if the information is not used 
as a basis for discrimination. It is sub- 
mitted that this ruling is erroneous 
and that the statute makes such in- 
quiries unlawful at any time. The only 
statutory exception is where the in- 
quiries are based upon bona fide occu- 
pational qualifications. 


A distinctive characteristic ot a nae 
tionally known school of languages is 
that its teachers were born in and are 
college graduates of the countries whose 
languages they teach. The writer ap- 
plied to the Commission for an exemp- 
tion on behalf of the school based upon 
a bona fide occupational qualification in 
that only such teachers have the purity 
of accent and familiarity with idiomatie 
expressions essential to the maintenance 
of the school’s admittedly high stand- 
ards. The school’s employment pattern 
revealed that teachers of every race, 
creed, and national origin are employed 


and that discrimination is non-existent. 


The Commission granted the application 
and the New York newspapers may law- 
fully accept the school’s help wanted 
advertsiements for language teachers of 
specified national origin. 

The Law Against Discrimination per- 
mits a commissioner at any time to 
notice a complaint charging any unlaw- 
ful employment practice for formal 
hearing before three other commis- 
sioners. If the respondent is found 
guilty, the Commission issues an order 
requiring the respondent to cease and 
desist from the unlawful employment 
practice and to take affirmative action 
such as hiring, reinstatement, or up- 
grading of the complainant with or with- 
out back pay, restoration to membership 
in a respondent labor organization, ete. 
If the Commission finds that a _ re- 
spondent has not committed an unlawful 
employment practice, it renders an order 
dismissing the complaint. 

The wilful violation of the Commis- 
sion’s orders is a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $500, 
by imprisonment for not longer than one 
year, or both. . 

The New York Law Against Discrimi- 
nation is a milestone in social legislation. 
The entire nation is observing its oper- 
ation with interest. It is the prototype 
for the fair employment laws of Wis- 
consin, New Jersey, Indiana, and Massa- 
chusetts, respectively effective July 26, 
1945; September, 17, 1945; December 
12, 1945, and August 22, 1946. Many 
other states will pattern legislation after 
it. Intelligently administered and .Jib- 
erally construed to effectuate its purT- 
poses, it will contribute much to the 
bringing of a better world. - 
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A UNIQUE SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 











By T. Swann Harding 


| The Taos Medical Co-op 


Noted Authority on Agricultural and Kindred Subjects 


who have wondered just what they 
would do if they got sick. Could 
they get a doctor at all? Could they find 
accomodations in a hospital? Could they 
procure a nurse? However, people in 
Taos County, New Mexico, who belonged 
*to the county’s cooperative health associ- 
ation, needed to do no such wondering. 
Their medical needs were provided for, 
and more. 


One Sunday morning a Spanish-Amer- 
ican couple sat silently in their car 
before the clinic. The mountains looked 
down forebodingly. The car was an 
antique, but it ran. On a closer glance it 
developed that the couple were weeping. 
Just then a woman who almost drove 
by, hurridly parked her car and ran over 
to them. She was the supervising nurse 
of the association’s clinic. 


ies are millions of Americans 


Of course the clinic was closed, but 
the duties of the staff, or what they 
regarded as their duties, didn’t end with 
Saturday. The nurse addressed the couple 
in Spanish and they quietly replied. They 
had long paid association dues but had 
rarely asked medical aid. Indeed an old 
grandmother in the family was rather 
skeptical of this new-fangled medical 
care. 

But now one of their two daughters, 
a beautiful child of fifteen, had died of 
tuberculosis in a quick, virulent form. 
They didn’t know what to do next, or 
how to-go about making funeral arrange- 
ments. So, though it was Sunday, they 
had driven. many miles over mountain 
roads to the clinic in Taos to secure aid. 
Somehow they thought dimly aid would 
be forthcoming, and it was. 

Naturally the clinic people would help. 
They do not limit themselves to the 
mere service for which they are paid. 
The nurse got into action at once, as- 
sisted the bereaved couple to get an under- 
taker, drove back to their home with 
them, and remained long enough to con- 
sole the tearful, half-hysterical rela- 
tives, and to bring order out of chaos. 
Later she returned to attend the funeral. 
She left promising to visit the home 
again in a few days. 

On that visit I accompanied her. As 
we climbed the slight incline to the 
simple adobe dwelling, the father came 
toward us, a somewhat emaciated man 
who looked older than his years and was 
probably tubercular himself. A mattress 
hung over the fence in the sun. As we 
entered the simple little house the 
mother, a small figure in black, with a 
black silk handkerchief bound round her 
head, came tearfully to the nurse who 
consoled her with quick tenderness. 


We entered a clean, cluttered room. 
Devotional objects, photographs, and 
trinkets abounded. Meanwhile I[ had 
been introduced as a distinguished visitor 
from Washington and the couple put on 
their company manners. A _ married 
daughter appeared. She, too, was beauti- 
ful, but her posture was poor and she 
coughed frequently, as did her father. 
Although the nurse spoke Spanish she 
held the interview in English permitting 
the daughter to act as translator. 

There was some small talk. A son in 
the South Pacific was mentioned. The 
mother felt she must see him now; he 
had been gone two years. The nurse 
promised to arrange this through Red 
Cross and Catholic agencies. That 
brought on a spell of picture showing. 
Various photographs, ther some trinkets, 
were presented for our admiration. Some- 
times we saw the same one two or three 
times. The hospitable urgency of the 
family was pathetic. 

The nurse next congratulated the 
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mother on having the mattress out there 
in the sun. She gave brief, kindly in- 
structions about cleansing the clothing, 
bed clothes, and bedroom of the deceased. 
These were all carefully translated, and 
the mother nodded agreement. Then she 
half whimpered something in Spanish 
and the daughter said: “Mother. asks, 
will maybe all of us get this dreadful 
fiisease?” 

The nurse recognized her opportunity 
at once and used it to the full. Without 
creating a feeling of guilt she deftly 
implied that, had the coule brought the 


—Holy Cross, and the Indian Hospital 
in Taos Pueblo—and a third just over 
the line in the county to the south. 
Some years ago a wealthy woman of 
Taos built for a huge sum a palatial 
home for a woman novelist who, after 
all, never came there to live. Later pro- 
gressive citizens induced others of wealth 
to transform this home into a hospital. 
Then, since the town could not maintain 
the institution, it sought a sponsor. As 
a result, the Roman Catholic Holy Family 
of Nazareth Order of Sisters took over. 
Later still the people of Taos became 
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girl to the clinic for full examination 
when they joined up, her life might per- 
haps have been saved. Perhaps, indeed, 
she might never have had tuberculosis at 
all, had not some relative infected her. 
A selfconscious look clouded the father’s 
face, but the nurse went on. 


Anyway every relative, everyone who 
had had contact with the girl in her 
illness, should take the utmost precau- 
tions. All relatives, not only members 
of the family, and even friends who had 
been close to her should be X-rayed and 
examined. They should all come ,down 
to Taos clinic, say next Thursday, all of 
them. If some were not members, why 
bring them along anyway. They would 
be examined and X-rayed free. 


When we left, a bereavement had been 
used to make active association members 
or adherents out of families rather too 
fearful of hospitals or too superstitious 
to take full advantage of the inexpensive 
medical care offered by the health associ- 
ation. The association staff rejoices 
whenever it can thus gather to its fold 
new members, or induce old members to 
take better care of their health. 

* * * 


An Investment in Health 


How did Taos County come to have 
this health association? Well, for one 
thing, it is almost wholly rural, and the 
Farm Security Administration was al- 
ready trying to give group medical care 
to some of its clients there. For another, 
Taos County was unusually well supplied 
with hospitals, for a strictly rural com- 
munity. There were two in Taos Village 
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acutely conscious of their health needs, 
appealed to their State authorities, and 
were aided to form some institution, ap- 
pealing to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration among others. The upshot was 
that FSA decided to try out here a 
unique county-wide social, economic, and 
medical experiment. 


It provided a grant and the Taos 
County Cooperative Health Association 
was formed. The plan it followed was 
unique in two ways: For one, it was 
evolved around three clinics and two sub- 
clinics, which acted as medical centers. 
For another, its entire staff—doctors, 
nurses, dentists, and others—was sala- 
ried. The Church gave able assistance 
in membership drives and the priest’s aid 
was invaluable. 


As a result the association gained some 
six thousand members and is still grow- 
ing. Members pay about ten percent of 
the total cost of the medical and dental 
coverage provided for them. The associ- 
ation has contractual or cooperative ar- 
rangements with the three hospitals and 
it provides medical surgical, specialist, 
dental, and nursing care to these Spanish- 
Americans who depend upon it abso- 
lutely. 


The FSA grant, which is about $50,000 
a year, is an investment in health and 
in scientific research. For a pattern of 
rural medical care developed among 
these primitive patriarchal people, who 
are suspicious and difficult to influence, 
would certainly have application else- 
where. It is unfortunate that the experi- 
ment cannot be directly planned on a 
five-year basis, for its premature termi- 
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nation would result in much waste of 
funds already expended. 

Moreover, the medical coverage is 
provided very economically. This is be- 
cause group practice lends itself to high 
efficiency, without any development what- 
ever of coldness or regimentation. Doc- 
tors visit patients only in extreme emer- 
gencies; the nurses, who live at the 
branch clinics or in Taos, constantly 
make visits in their antique station 
wagons, As much educational and pre- 
ventive medical work as possible is done 
under the circumstances. Extraction and 
filling of teeth that undermine general 
health constitutes the dental care. 

However, a nearly complete heaith 
coverage can rarely if ever be provided 
at a rate of less than $18 to $20 per 
individual per year. But the association 
in Taos provides it at a rate of $72 a 
year per family averaging 5.2 individu- 
als, or at around $14 per person per year. 
That is very low, and can doubtless be 
further lowered as time goes on. 

oy + + 


Other Experiments 


Tue service is now open to practically 
all inhabitants of Taos County, as they 
are essentially all farmers. Income levels 
are low. Infant mortality, tuberculosis, 
and maternal mortality in child-birth 
rates have been high. Malnutrition 
abounds. While those who earn more 
than $1,500 per year are excluded, that 
affects few of the Spanish-Americans 
constituting 96 percent of the population, 
though about 2 percent of Anglo-Amer- 
icans dominate business and professional 
life. Indians comprise the other 2 per- 
cent. 

The county had a prewar population 
of 18,000, but migrations to war indus- 
tries and the armed forces reduced this 
to 14,000. As new members come into 
the association, and as it continues its 
work, dues will undoubtedly go down, 
and the cost per member per year will 
still further decline. Moreover, as the 
people become incressingly convinced of 
the association’s value, they will proba- 
bly foot a larger proportion of its total 
operating cost. 

But it is unlikely that these im- 
poverished subsistence farmers can fully 
finance the association for years to come, 
if evér. True, FSA is doing its best 
through various devices to improve their 
income. But so many of these people 
are what might truthfully be called 
below-subsistence-level operators, that 
the gain is slow. Nevertheless an invest- 
ment of even $10 a year in their life and 
health seems small, even if Government 
foots the bill. ; 

Many experiments must be carried on 
to aid us in evolving a suitable pattern 
of rural medical and dental care for 
different localities. The Farm Security 
Administration has been carrying them 
on in a number of counties —two in 
Texas, and one each in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Georgia, in addition te the 
Taos project. What is learned in each 
county has useful application somewhere 
else, for each one presents its own unique 
problems. 

The staff of the Taos County Coopera- 
tive Health Association is idealistic and 
enthusiastic to a high degree. The asseci- 
ation has the active support of both lay- 
men and doctors. It can grow a great 
deal more before it encroaches upon the 
clientele of private practitioners among 
those who can afford to pay prevailing 
rates. Most of the people it serves 
formerly lived and died without scientific 
medical attention. Today they do better 
than average low-income people else- 
where, 

A visit to this extraordinary associa- 
tion in Taos is both informative and 
inspiring. It is already strong in service 
and steeped in practical humanitarian- 
ism. It is bringing the gospel of health 
to those who never knew what medical 
eare was before. Its services are more 
rational and scientific than those availa- 
ble to most of us outside. It is of the 
utmost importance that this and many 
more experiments be carried on, until 
health and sanitary standards in rural 
United States generally approach what 
they have every right to be. 


Query to General Marshall: 








What Is A. 


Chinese Liberal? 


By Geraldine T. Fitch 


C. Marshall said: “The salvation of 

the situation would be the assump- 
tion of leadership by the liberals in the 
Government and in the minority parties, 
a splendid group of men, but who as yet 
lack the political power to exercise a 
controlling influence. Successful action 
on their part under the leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek would, 
1 believe, lead to unity through good 


3 his statement on China, George 


government.” 

No American viewpoint to my knowl- 
edge has challenged this statement, 
though some have omitted the reference 
to General Chiang. Since the above 
statement constitutes General Marshall’s 
sole reference to the head of the Chinese 
state, it would seem to indicate that he 
regarded the Generalissimo as the un- 
questioned leader of the liberals. Many 
friends of China might wish he had said 
more, but he evidently did not feel it 
necessary to elaborate upon, or to de- 
fend, his statement. Another American 
military man, who also has had long and 
close contact with the Generalissimo, 
i. e., General Albert C. Wedemeyer, pays 
him high tribute for “his unselfish devo- 
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tion to the Chinese people and his earn- 
est desire to provide a democratic way 
of life within China.” In other words, 
Generals Marshall and Wedemeyer re- 
gard President Chiang as a democratic 
leader and liberal despite the smear 
campaign of the last three years against 
him. 

In looking for liberals as the hope of 
China, General Marshall says: 

“On the side of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, are, I believe, liberals as well 
as j;adicals, though this view is vigor- 
ously opposed by men who believe that 
the Chinese Communist Party discipline 
is too rigidly enforced to admit of such 
Nevertheless, 


there mw @ 


differences of viewpornt. 
it has appeared me that 
definite liberal group among the Commu- 
nists, especially of young men who have 
turned to the Communists tn disgust ‘at 
the corruption evident in the local gov- 
eruments—men who would put the inter- 
est of the Chinese people above ruthless 
measures to establish a 
ideology in the immediate future.” 

It is this statement which raises the 
question: What is a liberal? And by 


Communist 
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what yardstick does General Marshall 
measure a Chinese liberal? 

Can we not agree that a liberal is a 
liberal the world around? Whatever 
one’s definition of the principles of lib- 
eralism—with an essential inclusion of 
respect for the God-given rights of the 
individual—will not the same definition 
apply anywhere in the world, regardless 
of race, creed or nationality? The area 
of disagreement probably lies in the 
corollary to this, viz: that a Communist 
is a Communist the world around! 

* xe * 


The Party Ueber Allies 


Tus the American people do not 
seem to understand: that a Communist 
is a Communist, regardless of race, 
color or future condition of servitude. 
Define him as you will,—with the es- 
sential inclusion that the Party is every- 
thing, the individual nothing. When 
Mao Tze-tung in his New Democracy 
says: 

“The world now depends on Commu- 
nism for its salvation, and so does 
China,” he is talking about the same 
thing as Stalin in The October Revolu- 
tion and the National Question or in 
the documents which constitute Blue- 
print For World Conquest. Tactics may 
change, as have those of Browder in 
America, Thorez in France, or Tito in 
Yugoslavia, but the goal never changes, 
i. e., the proletarian dictatorship of the 
world, Americans are very slow to learn 
that Communists in any country may be 
Marxist, must be Stalinist, and owe a 
primary allegiance to Moscow which 
takes them in and out of cooperation 
with their own.governments in a manner 
that would be highly embarrassing to 
any but fanatical zealots. 

It is very possible that when General 
Marshall was sent to China he felt he 
would be a more impartial moderator 
in the negotiations if he had no pre- 
conceived notions about the Chinese 
Communists. But now, in his position 
as Secretary of State, he owes it to his 
country to determine whether the record 
of the Chinese Communists indicates a 
primary loyalty to their country or to 
Moscow. Because: As goes China, so 
goes the world. To save China to the 
democratic, liberal way of life may be 
to preserve the peace of the world. 

* - we 


Years in China 


My years in China almost parallel the 
history of the Chinese Communist Party. 
I submit the following as the significant 
highlights: 

1. In 1920 Vitinsk (or Vytinsky) was 
sent to China by the Third International 
to organize “Societies for the Study of 
Marxism” and to publish a “Communist 
Mouthly.” 

2. The Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) was formally organized at 
Shanghai on July 1, 1921. Litnovsky 
and Malin were sent to China to organ- 
ize branches. 

3. The Third International instructed 
the CCP to join the Kuomintang as 
individual members and bore from 
within. When Chairman -Chen objected, 
he was informed by Malin that instruc- 
tions of the Third International could 
not be ignored or disregarded. 

4. The Sixth (and last) Congress of 
the CCP was held in 1928—not in China 

but in Moscow. 

5, Whenever Moscow was displeased 
with the way things were going in China, 
the Chinese leaders were called there. 
Li Li-san was kept there for 15 years. 
When feuds arose within the party in 
China, Moscow sent such Communists 
as Mieff, the Russian, or Roy, the Indian, 
to direct affairs in China. 

7. In 1926 the Communists tried to 
gain control of the Whampoa Academy, 
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The trains were too full for these Chinese, so they walk. 


also to seize the Canton Arsenal, but 
failed. 

8. In 1927 the Chinese Communists 
with the aid of Borodin and other ad- 
visers, usurped the power of government 
in Hankow, caused the “Nanking inci- 
dent” to discredit Chiang Kai-shek, and 
withdrew from the Kuomintang. 

9. In 1930-31 the CCP organized a 
Soviet Republic in the heart of China 
with its own army, government, cur- 
rency and laws. When this Soviet was 
broken up by government troops, the 
retreat to the Northwest cut a swathe 
of depredation thru West China, and 
the young missionaries, John and Betty 
Stam, were beheaded along with many 
well-to-do Chinese. 

10. In 1937 the Communists formed a 
United Front with their government to 
fight the Japanese invaders; called 
Chiang Kai-shek the “George Washing- 
ton of China.” With the signing of the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, the United Front in 
China broke down, and Chiang was then 
called “dictator,” “fascist,” “gangster” 
and “ruffian.” 

11. When the Stalin-Matsuoka Pact 
was signed, recognizing Japan’s puppet 
state of Manchukuo, the Chinese Com- 
munists also “steal” 
from their nation. 

12. In 1944 they are described by 
Theodore White as “moving from suc- 
cess to success in North China,” then 
“sweeping like a prairie fire over East- 
ern China,” then “speeding north... for 
the rich prize of Manchuria,” in a bold 
attempt to 
themselves. 


recognized this 


conquer the country for 


* a * 


China CP Since the War 


E very milepost in the above record 
indicates their close political affiliation 
with Moscow. And what about instruc- 
tions from Moscow to the Chinese 
Communists since the war? Notice 
No. 16 of the Far Eastern Bureau of 
the Communist International (ostensibly 
dissolved in 1943) was presented in 
translation to President Truman by the 
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THE PLIGHT OF CHINA 


PS i GERALDINE FITCH’S knowledge of China is based on 
. twenty-five years’ residence in and extensive study of that 
Her husband was the Secretary of the YMCA in 
China, and she had an opportunity to observe life in China 
_ on all lecels: the status of the “little” man as well as the 
activities, personalities and pronouncements of the mighty. 
Mrs. Fitch was a feature writer for the “China Daily News” 
in Shainghai. She also wrote for John B. Powell’s “China 
Weekly Review.” In the United States, Mrs. Fitch has con- 
tributed to the “New York Times” and the “China Monthly.’ 
She was the only woman before Pearl Harbor who testified 
before the Senate and House Foreign Relations Committees in favor of an embargo | 


American China Policy Association with 
proof of its authenticity. It instructs 
them (1) “To prevent the transporta- 
tion of Nationalist Government troops 
to Manchuria (as provided for in the 
Marshall agreement of January 10, 
1946), (2) “To estrange relations be- 
tween the United States and Chiang 
Kai-shek,” (3) “To continue the civil 
war to overthrow the National Govern- 
ment even while negotiating,” and (4) 
“To prevent American loans and as- 
sistance to the Republic of China.” 

The above instructions show clearly 
that the Marshall mission to China was 
doomed to failure from the beginning, 
because the Chinese Communists were 
under instructions to which they owed 
primary allegiance at variance with the 
whole plan of cooperation and coalition 
with the National Government of China, 

General Marshall is right *Wwhen he 
says the salvation of the situation in 
China “would be the assumption of 
leadership by the liberals ... under the 
Generalissimo,” but he is mistaken in 
thinking to find liberals in a totalitarian 
camp. 

There may be, as he believes, “young 
men who have turned to the Communists 
in disgust at the corruption evident in 
the local governments,” but they could 
not—if they would—“put the interest of 
the Chinese people above ruthless meas- 
ures to establish a Communist ideology.” 
The Communist leaders are completely 
disciplined, completely ruthless, come 
pletely dedicated to the goah of proletar- 
ian dictatorship of, China as an indis- 
pensable part of the world revolution, 
And they hold the rank and file in line. 
Mao Tze-tung in his New Democracy 
says: The Communist philosophy and 
Dr. Sun’s San Min Chu I “are contrary 
to each other,” and there is no question 
as to where their allegiance lies. 


us : * 
The Democratic League 
Tu E Democratic League is mistakenly 


considered liberal by many Americans. 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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By Irving Kristol 


intentions was always good for a laugh. On the screen, the same pathetic- 


[UO  istentions the old days of vaudeville, the abrupt and noisy downfall of good 


comic theme was used successfully by Charlie Chapin and Harold Lloyd. Per- 
harps, to an Olympian observer unconcerned with human welfare, the present problems 
‘of the Labor Government wouid provide the same sort of savage amusement. No 
so.ner does His Majesty’s Socialist Government announce some elaborate scheme of 
reform and betterment, than it stumbles into ar. open man-hole or seats itself upon 
an unnoticed tack. While everyone was eagerly studying the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, along c:me the truck drivers’ strike and the White Paper on the 
nation’s economic situation, like a blast of cold water. 

One does: ’t have to be callous to say that in the transport strike the Government 
only suffered the consequences of its ineradicable lethargy. Negotiations were begun 
Jasi May. The drivers’ demands were moderate and in line with prevailing labor 
standards: modification of the cumulative work week (in which overtime commenced 
oniy after 48 hours of work, or after 10 hours on any one day), a 44-hour week with- 
out loss in pay, and an increase in the number of annual holidays. For almost nine 


months these demands were -filtered 
through . the“ official machinery, and 
emerged in the- form of a few very 
minor concessions. Neither the trade- 
union leadership nor the Government 
felt any sense of urgency. Is it to be 
wondered that the men became “browned 
off,” and walked out on their own? 

The Government was caught com- 
pletely off balance. Minister of Labor, 
George Isaacs, waxed indignant at this 
“unconstitutional” strike: other members 
of the Government appealed to the 
drivers’ sense of loyalty and asked them 
not to embarrass the Government at this 
time; the union leaders assured the men 
that the situation was well in hand, and 
wouldn’t they please be calm and return 
to work? The ministers were ignored; 
and the union leaders were howled out 
of the union halls. Trotskyists and 
Anarchists tried to fan the flame with 
irresponsible, inflammatory leaflets, but 
their efforts were neither necessary nor 
appreciated. Finally, with London facing 
a crippling food shortage, the Govern- 
ment had to call in the troops to take 
over where the strikers had left off. 

+ * ” 


"Blacklegs” 


Joun STRACHEY, Minister of Food, 
made it as clear as he could that the 
troops were not there to break the strike, 
and, despite mutterings of “blacklegs,” 
most workers realized that the Govern- 
ment had no alternative and that, if 
emergency measures were not taken, a 
storm of anti-labor (and anti-Labor) 
sentiment would have swept the country. 

At the same time that the military 
was called in, the Government and union 
leaders tried desperately to seek a so- 
lution. The complicated negotiating ma- 
ekinery, with recommendations shunted 
from the Road Haulages Central Wages 
Board to the eleven area boards, to the 
interested parties, to the Minister of 
Labor, and then back to start all over 
again, was by-passed. A Joint Industrial 
Council was quickly formed for the in- 
dustry, and the strikers returned to their 
jobs with the (officially denied) assur- 
ance that they would get what they 
wanted. When the Council couldn’t reach 
an agreement, the Minister of Labor 
appointed a Special Court of Inquiry 
which, with amazing promptitude, con- 
ceded to the strikers the major portion 
of their demands, 

If the Government has learned any 
lessons from this unpleasant incident, it 
is keeping this fact a Cabinet secret. 
There is no evidence that the Road 
Haulages Act of 1936 will be amended, 
or that a speedier system of arbitration 
will take its place. Workers in other 
industries are now liable to conelude 
that only “direct action” pays uff, and 
if a significant number of tht m should 
decide to put this belief into effect, 
Labor’s days in power will be: nun bered. 
The union leaders do not ween to be 
aware of the gulf that separates them 
from the rank-and-file, and regu! *\sut- 
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law” strikes with baleful stupefaction. 
Both the Government and the Trades 
Union Congress oppose the idea of a 
national wages program, preferring to 
leave these matters to be worked out 
within the industry by the parties con- 
cerned. Many liberals oppose it too, 
suspicious of an entering wedge of totali- 
tarianism. But, while respecting the 
reluctance of a Labor Government to 
undertake such a dangerous policy, it is 
impossible to believe that its scruples 
can endure. Some industries, like coal 
and foundry-work, have to be made more 
attractive to new labor, even at the ex- 
pense of others; and the economic situ- 
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ation is such that traditional trade-union 
prerogatives will have to go by the 
board, at least for a while. 

The bleakness of the economic situation 
is revealed by the Government’s White 
Paper of January 20. The facts it sets 
forth—which have been known all along, 
but whose full seriousness has been 
underestimated—nullify all hopes of re- 
storing the prewar standards of living 
within the next two or three years. The 
key to the problem is the shortage of 
manpower. If the export target is to 
be met, 500,000 more workers must be 
brought into the export trades. Where 
are they to come from? Not from the 
indigeneous population, which will lose 
300,000 more workers in 1947 by the 
raising of the school-leaving age. Yet 
the trade unions continue to stymie the 
use of Polish labor for fear of over- 
populating their industries—a fear which 
has absolutely no foundation in fact. 
Recently, numbers of Italians who had 
worked on British farms as prisoners of 
war applied for permission to return to 
their old jobs. Minister Isaacs refused 
to consider their applications, quipping 
that if he tried to look at both the Poles 
and the Italians at the same time, he 
would become cross-eyed. Most observers, 
thinking of the 33,000 tarm workers 
needed this year, didn’t think that the 
johe was so very funny. 


The Need for 
Increased Productivity 


Since the needed manpower isn’t being 
made available, the only other possible 
solution lies in a radical increase in 
productivity. According to a recent Po- 
litical and Economic Planning Report, 
there is lowered productivity in such 
industries as coal, cotton yarn, and 
building as compared with 1938. As a 
reaction to an intense and prolonged war 
effort, this is quite understandable, but 
it cannot be allowed to continue. There 
are three main steps the Government 
could undertake to increase production 
in the absence of the needed number of 
workers: 

(1) It can bring pressure upon both 
unions and management to abolish re- 
strictive practices. To date, more suc- 
cess has been had with management, 
which is stricken with the fear of na- 
tionalization than with the obdurate 
unions. Any project that smells of piece- 
work, a bonus system, or speed-up is 
unequivocally rejected. “After all,” the 
trade unionists argue, “how can we be 
sure that Labor will remain in power 
and that there won’t be a return to free 
enterprise? Under these circumstances, 
why should we surrencer rights and 
privileges obtained after decades of 
struggle?” That they have a point there, 
no one can deny. But the goods still 
aren't being produced. 

2) Joint production committees can 
be employed as they were during the 
war. The number- of these committees 


_has declined in the past year. Many 


employers thought the whole idea an 
impertinence to begin with and are glad 
to be able to run things their own way. 
Nor are the unions as eager as one 
might think. The joint produ@jon com- 
mittees increased the power of the shop 
stewards and shop stewards’ committees, 
and the Communists have gained a tight 
hold in both these spheres. The trade 
union hierarchy is naturally wary of 
permitting them to extend their influence. 

(3) A radical policy o! expropriation 
and “workers’ control” can be inaugu- 
rated with the hope of capturing the 
national imagination and of spurring on 
the workers to greater efforts. This 
would undoubtedly produce a temporary 
spurt (as was evidenced in the coal 
mines the week following nationaliza- 
tion). But the administrative and po- 
litical consequences of such an action 
would be so immensely complicated and 
trying as to make any temporary gains 
worthless. 

The possibilities, then, are not very 
numerous and all present difficulties of 
their own. To date, Labor has not been 
able to cope with them. 

ak o * 


The Town and Country Planning Bill 


Tu E Town and Country Planning Bill, 
or, as it is more popularly labeled, “‘The 
Green and Pleasant Land Bill,” is one 
of the most far-reaching measures in 
all of British history. While land itself 
is not nationalized, the development 
values of private property are, thereby 
removing one of the largest obstacles in 
the path of of social planning. Hence- 
forth when private owners are compen- 
sated for the loss of their land under a 
local planning scheme, they will receive 
only the “existing use” value of the land. 
In other words, if a speculator buys a 
plot of farmland which, because of its 
location, is suitable for a housing project 
or a factory, and if he should then be 
expropriated by the planning commis- 
sion, he would be compcnsated only for 
the value of the farmland. If he should 
actually go ahead and build houses or 
factories, the increased value of the 
property will be annexed by the Govern- 
ment in the form of a charge at the 
time he purchased the land. The land 
speculator in Britain is a breed faced 
with extinttton. 5 

Permission will be needed in the future 
for the development of all land sites, so 
asS to assure their concordance with the 
plans of the local planning authority. 
There will be 150 of these local authori- 
ties, instead of the 1,441 at present, and 
these must prepare plans to be sub- 
mitted to the Ministry within the next 
three years. Although the law states 
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that no Jandowner is entitled “by right” 
to compensation for the loss of develop-’ 
ment value of his land, a fund of 
$1,200,000000 is to be set up by the 
Exchequer to assuage “hardship/ cases.” 
All in all, with the main financial im- 
pediment removed trom the shoulders 
of the planners, and with the surety 
that value created by the planners’ work 
will accrue to the nation and not to a 
few individuals, the way is clear for 
building a “Green and Pleasant Land.” 

It is certain that the battle over Land 
Planning will be the fiercest and most 
unremitting since Labor came to power, 
striking as it does at the economie roots 
of Conservatism and at its ideological 
core. In 1909, Lloyd George proposed to 
assess the worth of all land as a pre- 
liminary to a 20 percent tax on increases 
in value. For ten years the work of 
valuation went on, but after the First 
World War the bill was repealed and 
the records destroyed. That should give 
some indication of how deeply the Tories 
feel about it. 

. ck + *” 


Nationalization of Electricity 


N comparison, nationalization of elec- 
trieity will be child’s play. Some three- 
fifths of the industry is already publicly 
owned, and the case for national in- 
tegration is a sound one, The present 
pattern of small urban areas served by 
a municipal supply while the outlying 
rural districts are served by private 
companies is absurd and unworkable. 
There is no uniform current, which 
means that moving to a new district 
may entail the purchase of transformers 
or a complete new set of electrical and 
heating equipment. Rural electrification, 
too, ean only be brought about by shar- 
ing the burden of charges nationally. 

The main fight will be over compen- 
sation, which will be at the stock market 
value of the shares, as in the Treasury 
Bill. Strangely enough, the Conserva- 
tives have no faith in the stock market 
as an accurate barometer. They have 
various alternative proposals, all of 
which get the shareholders a great deal 
more money—and leave the Treasury 
with a good deal less. 

Liberals and Labor people will.bte es- 
pecially interested in seeing the compo- 
sition of the electricity boards. Much 
dissatisfaction was voiced in the case 
of coal. Lord Hyndley, who heads the 
Coal Board, is a former coal owner 
and director of the Bank of England. 
Unionists complain that over half of the 
rank-and-file officials are owners’ rep- 
resentatives. Why Sh:nwell should have 
permitted this is puzzling, unless there 
were just not enough able men in Labor's 


ranks—a discouraging thought. 
« * . 


Tu ERE are flashes of genuine humor 
on the political scene that lighten the 
strain somewhat. One Conservative jour- 
nal has complained publicly that the 
compensation terms of the Eleciricity 
Bill are grossly unfair, since many com- 
panies understate the value of their 
assets and earning power in their annual 
report in order to avoid taxation! And 
the Daily Worker has discovered why the 
Government permits tourists to flock to 
Swiss ski resorts. It is to build up a 
reserve of specially trained troops for a 
coming war with Russia! 
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Reviewed by NATHAN GLAZER 
PORTRAIT OF THE ANTI-SEMITE. By Jean-Paul Sartre. New York: Partisan 


Review Series, Number 1. 27 payes. 40¢. 


Semite is not an easily classifiable piece of literature. While in form it seems 


L : so much else that comes from France these days, Sartre’s essay on the anti- 


to be a speculative construction of the essential character of the anti-Semite, 
tased, one assumes, on only ordinary observation and common sense, albeit the observa- 
tion and common sense of a wellknown novelist, it nevertheless contains within it 
statements that are by no means to be reached by common sense alone. We are often 
strikingly reminded in this essay of the conclusions reached by scientific work on 
anti-Semitism, work so recent that Sartre could not have known of its existence when 
he was writing it. And though he writes now primarily as a literary man, Sartre has 
managed to make use, with apparently equal ease and no obvious strain, of the 
terminology and concepts of social psychology, Marxist sociology, theology and 


ye / 


psychoanalysis, to mention just a few 
of the disciplines which, ordinarily kept 
apart, are here combined to produce a 
brilhant result. 

Anti-Semitism, says Sartre, is not an 
opinion, capable of being combined in- 
differently with other opinions to form 
the sum of a man’s beliefs. It is rather 
an overwhelming passion, one which is 
yet completely unrelated to one’s actual 
experience with the objects to which it 
is directed. What kind of people are 
they who have chosen to allow such a 
passion to dominate them? First of all, 
we see that they hate truth, “that thing 
of indefinite approximation.” They have 
chosen to be “‘massive and impenetrable, 
people who cannot be moved by reason, 
truth, experience. 


” 


They may admit that the Jew is more 
intelligent or virtuous than themselves, 
or that they themselves are mediocrities. 
But such concessions mean nothing to 
them. For the anti-Semite, by his blood 
alone, by his centuries-old propinquity to 
the soil of France, feels himself infinitely 
superior to any Jew. Even though he is 
the poorest shopkeeper, by virtue of his 
blood, that soil, and his anti-Semitism, 
he can consider himself in the same class 
with the greatest aristocrat. “Anti- 
Semitism is a kind of snobbery of the 
poor.” 

* * * 


As for the rich and mighty themselves, 
Sartre observes that they “make use of 
this passion more than they abandon 
themselves to it.” Anti-Semitism per- 
mits the petty-bourgeois to attribute all 
his ills to the Jews, and thus deflect his 
resentment from the real centers of 
power. And this deflection serves the 
petty-bourgeois as well as the upper 
classes: it gives him the pleasure of 
rebellion while running none of the risk 
involved in opposing the powerful, and 
maintains his illusion that he and the 
upper classes together form the funda- 
mental homogeneous fabric of society. 
The anti-Semite’s vision of society, we 
can see, is one in which only the “me- 
chanical” solidarity of blood and kin 
prevails; his ideal is the mob society. 
“This sentence ‘I hate the Jews’ is a 
sentence which is said in chorus,” in 
which animal heat destroys inhibitions 
and one can loot and kill without respon- 
sibility. Of the modern form of society 
in which organization by blood gives way 
to organization by function, and “me- 
chanical” solidarity gives way to “or- 
ganic” solidarity, he knows nothing. 
We see, says Sartre, shifting from 
Durkheimian to Marxian sociology, that 
the anti-Semite has a picture of the 
world characteristic of a certain class; 
the bourgeois. It is a “synthetic” rather 
than an “analytic” view, and the Jew 
plays the synthesizing role. His presence 
or absence explains every phenomenon, 
and determines whether it is good or 
evil, The workers, who are not anti- 
Semitic, also have a synthetic view of 
the world. They too divide the world 
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according to a single criterion, but it is 
the criterion of function rather than 
race (in accordance with their own func- 
tion in society as handlers of things 
rather than men), and their division 
truly reflects the real world. And while 
the worker may caricature the bourgeois 
just as the anti-Semite caricatures the 
Jew, it is clear to the worker that the 
bourgeois is made by his situation, while 
to the anti-Semite it is innate Jewish- 
ness, “an element analogous to phlo- 
giston,” that makes the Jew. 

Sartre completes his portrait with the 
darker hues of theology and psycho- 
analysis. The Jew, to the anti-Semite, 
is a being who has freely chosen to do 
evil—one who despite his freedom (and 
therefore responsibility) can do no other 
than evil. The Jew is Satan. “Evil 
comes to the world through him?’ In 
contrast with the proletariat—to whom 
man is good and only society is bad— 
for the anti-Semite “there is no question 
of building a society, only of purifying 
the one that exists.” 

a * * 


Bur a view of the world as the arena 
of a mortal struggle between good and 
evil masks a profound attraction to evil. 


Why, asks Sartre, is anti-Semitic litera- - 


ture so lewd? We may consider, in ex- 
planation, the case of the vice-crusader 
whose zeal raises just suspicions that he 
is unduly attracted to vice. “The phrase 
‘a beautiful Jewess’ has a kind of flavor 
of rape and massacre.” Not only lust, 
but sadism can be found behind the anti- 
Semite’s hate of the Jew. For we must 
never forget that the Jew himself is 
weak and harmless, and the desire to 
beat, torture, and kill him—and murder 
is the real end desired by the anti- 
Semite—can therefore only express 
sadism, 

“We can now understand him,” con- 
cludes Sartre. “He is a man who is 
afraid: Not of the Jews or course, but 
of himself, of his conscience, his free- 
dom, of his instincts, of his responsibili- 
ties, of solitude, of change, of society 
and the world ... of everything except 
the Jews. ... The anti-Semite is the 
man who wants to be pitiless stone, 
ferocious torrent, devastating lightning; 
in short everything but a man.” 

The portrait stands completed. Its 
devastating strokes should delight every 
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lover of reason and democracy and 
arouse self-questioning in every heart 
in which there is even a trace of anti- 
Semitism. 

Yet standing off a bit, one remarks 
that, despite the excellence of every part, 
the background is incomplete. Sartre 
has shown an excellent understanding of 
the various disciplines of which he has 
made use. More, he seems intuitively 
to have grasped some points essential to 
the understanding of the anti-Semite. 





For example, he sees at the outset that 
there are not numerous types of anti- 
Semitism, buf that in the modern world 
anti-Semitism overwhelmingly points to 
a certain character structure. And he 
also perceives that anti-Semitism is the 
keystone of that structure, rather than 
a peripheral element of it. Yet, Sartre 
does not seem to have filled in the ground 
that should support and connect the dif- 
ferent parts of his analysis. We note 
that, for the most part, he has really con- 
centrated on description: it is brilliant 
and perceptive, it grasps what is essen- 
tial, yet withal it is description. For the 
characteristics he describes—the hatred 
of truth and change, the theological view 
of the world, the attraction to mobs and 
hatred of solitude, the pride in mediocrity, 
and the sadism and projected lust—are 
at only one point explained causally. In 
the section that in our summary we 
labelled “Marxist,” Satre attempts to 
grasp the dynamics of anti-Semitism, 
and holds that it is the petty-bourgeois 
position of the anti-Semite that explains 
him. But while we can see how some of 
these traits may well flow from that po- 
sition, others —the hatred of solitude, 
sadism—are harder to connect with it. 

And it is just at this point, too, that 
Sartre’s felicity in accurate description 
seems to leave him. We are told that the 
workers are not anti-Semitic. Now here 
in America all our studies have shown 
that the workers are as anti-Semitic as 
the other strata of the population. True, 
the situation in France and in Europe 
may be different: but Wwe suspect that 
the massive bulk of Marxist theory, 
overshadowing even a trend as distant 
from it as existentialism, was more in- 
fluential in causing Sartre to make this 
statement (and the still more remarkable 
statement that engineers are less anti- 
Semitic than the bourgeois!) than his 
own perceptions. 

* ¥ > 


Sarrre must go further than the re- 
latively simple class analysis of 19th- 
century Marxism if he is to explain anti- 
Semitism as well as he portrays its car- 
riers, if he is really to prove that anti- 
Semitism points to a certain type of per- 
sonality and is central in that personality. 
There is an unexplored gap in Sartre’s 
essay between the domains of Marxism 
and psychoanalysis, and in consequence 


the parts of his portraf lie scattered, 
like limbs without a torso. It is in this 
area, only recently explored in any de- 
tail, that we can see now the specific 
class and cultural position of a group 
is subtly translated into the personalities 
of the members of that group. There 
we would see, for example, how the train- 
ing of middle-class children for success 
—involving as it does learning how to 
control one’s impulses, how to manipu- 
late people for one’s ends, how rigidly 
to organize one’s life for the battle for 
status—how all this develops enormous 
anxiety that one will fail and enormous 
aggression against those who have im- 
posed such a burden; and we would see 
how this anxiety and aggression is char- 
acteristically expressed in hatred of the 
Negroes and the Jews. We would see 
how the decline of secure and uncondi- 
tional personal relationship reduces so- 
ciety to a collection of atoms, which can 
easily be rallied around any slogan, such 
as anti-Semitism, that promises the 
restoration of fraternity, even though it 
is the absurd fraternity of a mythical 
blood-community. We would see how the 
inevitable failure to achieve the high 
hopes of success gives rise to rage and 
fury, and how this emotional storm finds 
a.sanctioned outlet in anti-Semitism, or 
can easily be led into this outlet to serve 
a variety of interests. (We have only 
hinted at what might be discovered in ex- 
ploring the relationships between social 
status, personality, and anti-Semitism. 
See “Some Personality Factors in Anti- 
Semitism,” by Else Frenkel-Brunswik 
and R. Nevitt Sanford; October 1945: 
Journal of Psychology.) 

We can now, perhaps, illuminate the 
mystery of the workers, who are said to 
be non-anti-Semitic in Europe and whom 
we know to be anti-Semitic in America. 
In America, the workers are middle class 
in their way of life, their hopes for the 
future, their attitudes toward society— 
in all respects except their origin and 
their actual position and prospects. They 
believe that they can make their way 
upwards within society (as against the 
belief that they stand outside society, 
and must change it). In their inevitable 
frustration, do they, too, find anti- 
Semitism congenial? 

Sartre’s portrait, as far as it goes, is 
both accurate and real, and his sharp 
intelligence has ferreted out charac- 
teristics in the enemy of which we were 
never quite aware. Yet had he gone 
further into the background of the anti- 
Semite, his subject would have emerged 
more terrifying than despicable. For 
then he would have been forced to ask 
the question whether what he was de- 
scribing was the anti-Semite or the com- 
mon man of our century and our culture, 
This is the brink before which he stop- 
ped, and over which those of us to whom 
the anatomy of the anti-Semite is a mat- 
ter of life and death must find enough 
courage to peer. We must face up to the 
possibility that the anti-Semite and 
“modern man” are one, that history, 
playing a joke on the Pope, has declared 
that ‘‘we are all anti-Semites.” It is too 
early to sound the alarm, but too late 
to dismiss the possibility. One fact stands 
in our favor: between the anti-Semitism 
that we know to lie in the hearts of 
so many men, and its apotheosis in Nazi 
Germany, there stretches a wide gap, 
and that gap has only been bridged 
when society and economy have come to 
a truly desperate pass. Our salvation 
lies in the fact that politics is the specific 
for mass psychological ills. 
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The State of the State 


Reviewed by BEN B. SELIGMAN 
SEEN FROM E.A.: THREE tNt ERNATIONAL EPISODES. By Herbert Feis. New 
Nork: Alfred A. Knopf. 313 pages. $2.75. 


Tex value of Feis’ inside story night have been considerably enhanced had the 


author described his adventures in the State Department without diplomatic 
understatement. As it is, this tale of America’s efforts to secure stockpiles of 
rubber and oil in the days between Munich and Pearl Harbor has little of the excite- 
ment that a story of international chicanery ought to have. Feis, who saw everything 
from the Economic Advisor’s desk, must have tarried too long in State, for his language 
is quiet and his characters anonymous. Unless the reader has been schooled to follow 


closely the vagaries of economic affairs, 
he may not identify easily some of those 
who played international blind man’s 
buff during the past decade. That “eager 
mind in slight body” is, of course, Harry 
Hopkins, and the government official 
who showed little desire to loosen the 
federal] purse must have been Jesse 
Jones. However, it would be nice to know 
the Administrator who listened to the 
Economic Advisor’s pleas for govern- 
ment stockpiles with “sympathetic but 
inert ease.” It heightens one’s indigna- 
tion to know things like that. 

But the reasonable individual ought 
not be angry with personalities. The 


' events of the last ten years typified the 


actions of government officers who, con- 
ditioned by questions of financial risk, 
operated within the framework of a de- 
caying social system. They wondered if 
it was really worthwhile to accumulate 
enough rubber and oil in the face of 
Hitlerian depredation. Such behavior 
was frequent enough to exhibit a definite 
pattern: everyone seemed fearful of the 
response required to meet the challenge 
of rising totalitarianism. That response 
might mean socialism; or, on the other 
hand, it might create a native fascism. 
Whatever the outcome, it was better to 
wait. 

However, Feis and some of his en- 
thusiastic colleagues did not want to 
wait. Unconcerned with historical prob- 
lems, they sought to facilitate Amer- 
ican defense. They preached, they scold- 
ed, they prodded; they. had FDR’s bless- 
ing and Jesse Jones’ Texas ear. But the 
latter was worried about risks. 

In spite of the fact that we had al- 
ways a large supply of rubber, there was 
the danger that we might be forced to 
do without this critical material. The 
major producing areas were controlled 
by a powerful international combine 
which secured its strength through gov- 
ernment sanction. That combine, in the 
form of. the International Rubber Reg- 
ulation Committee, composed largely of 
British and Dutch interests, fixed not 
only the number of trees to be planted 
and tapped, but decided: also how much 
raw rubber might be shipped to this 
country. But we were the largest users 


of rubber, said Feis and his colleagues; 
we ought to have a voice on the com- 
mittee. The Economic Advisor suggested 
giving Britain cotton in exchange for 
more rubber. The British merely sniffed 
at the idea; it might disturb the rub- 
ber price level. The Economic Ad- 
visor then urged government purchas- 
ing; the Federal Loan Administrator 
was quite willing to let industry do the 
buying. Only when war reached Hawaii 
was there a sudden realization that 
perhaps E.A. was right. By then, it was 
almost too late. 

The search for rubber was at least 
defensive. The attempt to obtain more 


oil reserves was obscured by vague im- _ 


perialist fears, for here we had to go to 
the Middle East, where American royal- 
ty rights on Moslem svwil crossed with 
British, Dutch and French interests. 
American companies welcomed the aid 
of the State Department; they did not 
trust the British to help them in their 
dealings with Arabian potentates. Nor 
did they relish the notion that the gov- 
ernment itself might plunge into the 
Middle Eastern oil puddle. This was 
precisely what we did. Advocated by 
Feis and Ickes (“in a fight he could 
twist and turn without benefit of rule 
book”), a government corporation to 
exploit Middle Eastern reserves was 
established. But the scheme fell through 
because the private companies would not 
sell their rights; government participa- 
tion might damage the domestic market. 
And so in oil, as in rubber, we muddled 
through to leave each field in the Middle 
East the next scene for private plot and 
counterplot. 

Feis’ third international episode is 
perhaps the most significant, but un- 
fortunately told in an uninteresting way. 
He attempts to take us behind the late 
League of Nations’ lukewarm effort to 
halt the late Duce’s march to Addis 
Ababba. The story has often been told. 
It is a revolting one and typical of pre- 
war diplomacy. But a much more char- 
acteristic chapter would have been the 
story of the destruction of the Spanish 
Republic. Perhaps Fais will some day 
tell us what went on in State when 
Guernica burned. 
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Reminiscence In Double Time 


Review by MILTON S. MAUTNER 
BRIGHT DAY. By J. P. Priestley. Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 286 pages. $2.50. 


versus pamphlet; the creator is set against the publicist. In both fields of writing, 


g gly a novel of values in a contemporary setting poses the problem of novel 


Priestley, has a long record entitling him to serious consideration, even if he has 
failed in this mild effort, his latest novel, Bright Day. 

Not uninfluenced by his British contemporaries, Priestley has cast his tale of 

reminiscence on a dual time level, stressing his points by the shifting contrast of 


- customs and people in the life of Gregory Dawson, would-be author at eighteen, and 


successful weary film-scripter at fifty. Dawson constantly seeks to escape the present 
of his commercial script, and the presence of his friends and would-be lover Elizabeth 
Earl, a “glamorous” film star, by recalling the past of three decades ago. Then the 
world had not known two world wars, the family was a center of rich living, girls 
were tantalizingly attractive, and the love of a trade was as central to a man’s economic 


life as his love of a pound (sterling). 


His essential thesis revolves about the instinct for workmanship in its relationship 


to the good life, in the development of 
which, unfortunately, the essence of nov- 
el writing is lost. What Priestley does is 
to set a scene, present us with the cen- 
tral character, and with some effective- 
ness, create the mood he seeks: of a 
middle-aged man, weary and lost in a 
world he never made. Dickensian touches 
of caricature, traditional English con- 
cern with nature description, and his 
own occasional, gentle humor, are placed 
in the plotted pattern of a magazine 
serial. His chosen form and style thus 
preclude too great a depth, and permit 
no loose ends. All the direction of the 
novel, and the urgency of its aesthetic 
demands (not unaffected by symbolism), 
point either to its frustrated completion 
at the 250th page, or its resolution of 
problem and catharsis of emotion in a 
development of equal length and slow 
pace. Instead, we are at this point sud- 
denly plunged into rapid, cheap plotting 
which pushes the characters about in a 
frenzied rush to reach Priestley’s pub- 
licist solution. The man who had brought 
evil to Dawson and his youthful world, 








suddenly seeks him out at a party with 
a message from a “trade-union woman.” 
In a few pages, the organization financ- 
ing and staffing of a new film company, 
in which the middle-aged Dawson is to 
guide several enthusiastic youths, is 
settled. Dawson feels once again “a 
solemn tenderness for life,” and behold, 
the lady turns out to have been a part 
of his past, and, the reader can assume, 
may be a part of his future. Whether 
the limitations bringing about the final 
chapter in ti.is fashion were subjective 


‘or objective, their effect is to leave the 


impression of ineffectual, second-rate 
writing. 

Priestley has managed only rarely 
(and then barely) to meet the demands 
of his own theme. He has been too con- 
tent to lapse into stylistic superficiali- 
ties, to substitute Dickensian description 
for probing character development. And, 
by barely covering the outlines of his 
rather naive plotting, he has failed to 
tell his story well—a still desirable at- 
tribute of the novelist. 





The Pearl of 


CUBA, By Erna Ferguson. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.75. 


R arery does a writer on Cuba suc- 
ceed in combining in one volume so 
successfully as Miss Ferguson does a 
charming description of the scenery of 
the country and its people and customs, 
its characteristic native art and litera- 
ture, born from the fusion of Spanish, 
Indian, Negro and Chinese contributions, 
which formed the Cuban “race,” with a 
very readable history of the country 
from colonial times to the present. Miss 
Ferguson’s interpretation of historical 
events is liberal and broadminded, with- 
out ever becoming vituperative, which 
certainly is a difficult feat in view of 
the Cubans’ past suffering and exploi- 
tation by their Spanish masters and 
later by their native overlords, sup- 


the Antilles 


ported by American “economic royalists.” 
Less than the first half of the book are 
personal observations during her travels 
through the country, but the larger sec- 
ond part is dedicated to the history of 
the country, its economy, the national 
heroes, to its repeated revolts and revo- 
lutions for freedom and independence 
from Spain and later against their own 
tyrants such as Machado, who ruled the 
country from 1924 to 1933. Those in 
America who still believe that Cuba 
owes its independence to the interven- 
tion of the United States will learn that 
Cuba has heen fighting for its inde- 
pendence intermittently for almust two 
hundred years since the British, who 
had captured Cuba from the Spaniards 
in 1762, withdrew in 1763 and left 
the Cubans a taste for relative free- 
dom and particularly freedom of com- 
merce. S. N. 





——QUESTION OF THE HOUF — 


Wirn the world at the crossroads, | 
and onward inclined, 

Just what is the question on every- 
one’s mind? 

What passionate query is poised on 
the tongue 

Of rich and the poor, of the old and 
the young? 

Is it how may the atom be turned to 


| 


good ends? | 
Is it how can the U.S. and Russia be | 
friends? 
Is it how about U.N., and what of its | 
fate? j 


Is it who will be President, come °487? 
Is it how can inflation be kept in its 
place? 
Is it what will the Court say in 
Lewis’s case? | 
i 
No, these are but trivial, minor, and | 
small; | 
Such matters, just now, vex us hardly 
at all. 
Fer here is the question that gives 
#us no peace: 
Will Elizabeth marry Prince Philip | 
of Greece? | 
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PAULINE BONAPARTE. By Harrison 
Brent. Rinehart. $3.50. 


How to make an interesting story of 
the life of an uninteresting woman who 
lived in a fascinating epoch is Harrison .- 
Brent’s problem, which he attempts to 
solve by a fast-moving style, with an 
oceasiona] nod in the direction of his- 
tory, and another in that of sex. For 
the author, Pauline’s beauty justifies her. 
Her brother’s rise to power made it 
possible for her to shine gloriously in 
post-revolutionary society, to compete 
with Josephine Beauharnais and her 
own sisters in matters of dress and be- 
jeweled adornment. If you’te interested 
in that sort of thing, t&%is is a readable 
account thereof. 


ELIA TIES bs 
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CAN THE U.S. STOP 
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In the March issue of 
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247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











Australian Literary Report 


By HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


I spent 


some time in Samoa, formerly a tropical regency for autpors fed up with the 
white pale of the heart, and busily establishing minute kingdoms at so much 


M: arrival in Australia betokened a few after-effects of the recent war. 


per year. 


While in Apia, as a challenge to otherwise total surrender to native culture, 


I climbed rugged Mt. Vae to see the huge tombstone over the grave of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who is still enshrined in Sur boyish hearts. When I reached the Tasman Sea 
I went down with malaria, was hospitalized in Melbourne for three weeks and surren- 
dered, when I could escape the high-fever, to the total immersion of Tolstoy’s War 


and Peace. 


Yet the literary scene here is very much like politics and the new victory of the 
Labor Party—the fever and the aftermath. The patient turns yellow from too much 


love of his art and not enough discrimination. 


In America the patient receives a mass- 


production tonic, with suspended lyrical flavors: in Australia it is still horses, cricket 
and football. It is seldom that art, or literature, can successfully compete with athletic 
carnivals. When Bernborough, the outstanding horse, ran, nothing else, including the 


UNO got a break in the press. 


The PEN Club at its recent quarterly dinner was addressed by Osmar White on 
the subject, “Markets for Writers in America.” The fact that Osmar White recently 
published Green Armour, the most important book on the New Guinea campaigns, seemed 
unimportant to PEN. Not that one should ignore the economics of the writing profes- 


sion, but it did waste the time of Mr. 
White. What eventually emerged from 
the dinner was that some _ technique 
should be created whereby relations with 
other countries as well as markets should 
be effected through some UNO literary 
center. Yet one would have welcomed 
White’s address on another subject, 
particularly since he was a cobber of 
the photographer, Damien Parer, en the 
Kokoda Trail. But what the PEN Club 
lacks as a literary center, the Fellow- 
ship of Australian Writers makes up. 
The Fellowship yives lectures on novels 
and novelists, on poets and poetry, on 
plays and playwrights, etc. Incidentally, 
Burton Graham, publicity director of 
the RAAF which has just sponsored my 
trip to New Guinea (for a series of 
articles, photos and films of the RAAF 
Aftermath), is in the process of doing 
a. definitive work on Damien Parer’s 
life. As the author of the Bismarck Sea 
Battle book, None Shall Survive, and 
author of numerous works on the RAAF, 
a radio-playwright as well as a novelist, 


Graham should do Parer. justice. 
” ca * 


Frank DALBY DAVIDSON, author 
of Man Shy, has come out with a novel 
about a sheep dog, The Stranger, which 
won the £500 Argus Novel Competition. 
Miles Franklin, one of the leading 
women novelists, has just published My 
Career Goes Bung. Betty Hamill, who 
giver Extension lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, has written a 


sharp analysis of modern writing—F'rom 
Lawrence to Joyce — and will likely 
emerge as one of the important Aus- 


tralian critics. The country can stand 
more than a few, and in all the arts. 
The weakest section of the book deals 
with neglected Australian poets. Some 
of them doubtless will and should re- 
main neglected. Gavin Casey, a short- 
story writer, currently director of the 
Australian Government Information Bu- 
reau in New York, has published, after 
several delays, his much looked-forward- 
to first novel, Downhill Is Easier. It had 
disappointing critical notices and showed 
how difficult it is for a writer of short 
stories to enlarge his subject and scope 
and extend a medium obviously best for 
the short story. 

Dal Stivens, the Australian John 
O’Hara, has published his sharp, sting- 
ing book of short stories, The Courtship 
of Uncle Henry. Because of his excellent 
characterization of certain Sydney types, 
it should be a companion volume to 
Sidney Baker’s The Australian Lan- 
guage —the antipodian counterpart of 
Mencken’s classical work on the Ameri- 
can language. Mr. Baker defines, if for 
the first time, the sources of the now 


world-renowed Australian tone, and 
word telegraphy of their slang. Alan 
Marshall, who wrote These Are My 


People, a study of the Northern Terri- 
tory, is at work on another book about 
the aborigines. Completely crippled, he 
managed to go through Arnhem and 
on the backs of abos. He owns a signi- 
ficant collection of native writing on 
bark, as well as bark paintings. .Vance 
Palmer, the critic and novelist, is stay- 
ing at the fishing village of Caloandra, 
Queensland, the scene of his earlier 


14 





novel, The Passage. His new work is 
based on the silver and lead mining field 


of Mr. Isa, in Northern Queensland. 
» * . 


Harry M. GREEN, who pioneered 
Australian criticism (he is the author 
of a book on Christopher Brennan, 
Australia’s renowned poet, the friend of 
Mallarmé) has, at the age of sixty-five, 
resigned his post of librarian of Sydney 
University’s Fisher Memorial Library 
in order to devote his time to a definitive 
study of Australian literature. He is in 
the interim issuing Modern Australian 
Poetry through the Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press. 


i 





\ 


Of the poets publishing and writing 
today, the most significant item is that 
the author and chief hoaxer of the Ern 
Malley poems, James MacAuley, is final- 
ly publishing his first book, and under 
the imprimatur of Melbourne University 
Press. It should be a bank-holiday for 
poetry when it finally comes out. Other 
poets now active and doing from fair 
to good work, are Paul Grano, ‘the 
Catholic poet, and about the best of 
them: Judith Wright, who writes sensi- 
tively of the Australian pastoral, and 
Rex Ingamells, the founder of the Jindy- 
worobak Movement (a literary adhesion 
to aborigine culture) who has published 
his Selected Poems, very much in keep- 
ing with his philosophy. But the anthol- 
are the most active. George 
Mackanass, working on his Poets of 
Australia for many years, has finally 
seen his book emerge, but almost all the 
poets in it have sharp things to say 
about the work. Kenneth Slessor has 
done a much better job on a smaller 
scale, with his Australian Poetry—1945. 
Walter Murdoch has re-issued the defini- 
tive Australasian Anthology but has not 
added much in the way of good new 
work by contemporaries. However, 
Percival Serle’s anthology has a modern 
section throughly up to date and shows 
keener editing as well as selectivity. 

* * * 


ogists 


Ix the magazine field, Australia is 
coming of age, though some of the 
activities in this vein might well be left 
undone. Nation (the irony!) making its 
initial appearance a week ago, edited 
by D. G. M. Tackson, is laying the basis 
for a fascist movement. It is extremely 
well written, clever, but ‘fascist to the 
skin. Behind its demand for high birth 
rates and great populations is a diminish- 
ing stress on the old reasons for the 
“white Australia” policy—using a quote 
from Nietzsche, vid, “a transvaluation 
of values” for its philosophical base. 
There is an attack on the adhesions of 
the past to “The Empire,” asserting the 
need for a kind or relationship with 
America which would incorporate “de- 


fense” as a Pacific measure. But despite 
some of ‘the simple catch-alls, it is 
fascistic and nationalistic to the core 
and asks that Australians “think Aus- 
tralianly.” Other magazines to appear 
in the last six months ‘are Focus, pat- 
terned in some minor ways after the 
New Yorker, but still a foundling as 
to pertinent satire and the short-story. 
Another, the Twentieth Century, a 
Catholic quarterly of art and theology, 
is fairly Catholic in its tastes and con- 
cerns itself academically with Australia’s 
future. Even a Saturday Evening Post, 
called Australian Post, a composite of 
Time, SEP and the New Yorker, has 
tried to make the grade, aiming for a 
mass circulation. But it has only reached 
30,000 despite the fact that it is pub- 
lished by the Argus, a leading Melbourne 
morning paper. It lacks appeal, is un- 
certain on what angle to approach the 
Australian public and has little literary 
or significant taste in its stories or 
journalistic features. The latest arrival 
has been the hardier, monthly six-penny 
magazine, Tomorrow, more or less left- 
liberal, but facing all issues in a 
thoroughly competent and witty fashion, 
It has a large following in the literary 
and journalistic fraternity and is the 
open house for men who write as they 
please. 
x * fol 


For the first time an anthology of 
Radio Plays had been published, edited 
by Leslie Reed, head of the A.B.C. pro- 
grams. There is great interest now that 
Norman Corwin has made his visit and 
given some very fine talks. Mr. Reed 
succinctly sums up the difficulties facing 
radio drama-artists — saying that Aus- 
tralia has a voice of its own, not 
nationalistic to be sure, and needs a 
technique which must find its own levels 
and heights without being artificially in- 
fluenced by either American or English 
sources. Unfortunately, the best known 
radio-play, Douglas Stewart’s Ned 
Kelly (the Jesse James of Australia) is 
not in the book. Nevertheless, the book 
has a fine flavor of modern themes and 
past Australian pageantry within its 
eight plays. The best in the anthology 
are George Farwell’s (he is the editor of 
Book News) “Portrait of a Gentleman,” 


a period piece; and Edmund Barclay’s 
“Spoiled Darlings,” a satire on Governor 
Darling’s times, with recognizable cha- 
racters imparting grand gestures, and 
much-ado to the social asides of Gover- 
nor Darling’s rule in early New South 
Wales. ; 

Australia has its own censorship diffi. 
culties. Various states have their own 
attitudes regarding books of a censor- 
able nature. What goes in New South 
Wales does not go in South Australia 
or Victoria. The last two books to meet 
the blue-pencil were Love Me Sailor by 
Robert S. Close, banned in South Aus- 
tralia but. sold everywhere else. Mr, 
Close stated to me, “It was also. con- 
sidered too tough for American stom- 
achs.” Nevertheless, Vanguard Press 
will publish his new book, The Dupe, 
Eric Glassup’s We Are the Rats, a tale 
of the siege of Tobruk, published by the 
conservative firm of Angus & Robertson, 
was banned in New South Wales—which 
means cosmopolitan Sydney. Recently, 
the law regarding censorship in the 
state of New South Wales was altered. 
An individual can no longer bring legal 
action. It now stems from the state 
government, and in this instance it is a 
liberal -departure and for the good. 

To complete the censorship picture, 
Edmund Wilson’s “Memoirs of Hecate 
County” has just been banned, sight un- 
seen, in New Zealand and Australia, 
But the latest bit of wowserism was the- 
story in yesterday’s Melbourne Herald 
that Lautremont’s. surrealist — novel, 
Maldoror, was seized from the Victorian 
Library under the section of the Customs 
Act prohibiting the importation of 
“blasphemous, indecent or obscene works 
or articles.” The Herald critie, Clive 
Turnbull, immediately assailed the Cus- 
toms Department and suggested they 
stick to tariff appraisals of sausage 
casings. 

Postscript: I mailed Wilson’s book to 
the publishing firm of Reed & Harris 
from New York, last April. A few weeks 
ago, a Custom’s official seized my cor- 
respondence from the office of Reed & 
Harris and stated that the Customs had 
ferreted out the book from the mailbags 
and thus seized my letters. This is 
either the “cultural lag” in full bloom, 
advancing and overtaking the Victorian 
Age in the states of Victoria and New 
York, or the heat-wave of miniscular 
fire-works in a somewhat un-socialist 
psychology. 





Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 

SEEING THINGS. By John Mason 
Brown. New York: Whittlesey House. 
341 pages. $3.00. 


Tue enthusiasm and the fluent, color- 
ful language that make John Mason 
Brown an excellent lecturer and after- 
dinner (or tea-time) speaker give verve 
to these cullings from his section, 
‘Seeing Things,” in the Saturday Re- 
Most of the pieces 
here gathered—though Mr. Brown is 
currently president of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle—are not on the 
theatre. They range from an account 
of his escorting seven small boys to the 
Rodeo to a salute to Colonel Blimp that 
begins by quoting: “The hardest thing 
on earth to do is to get an idea into a 
soldier’s head. The next hardest thing 
is to get it out.” 


view of Literature. 


Mr. Brown’s titles are, however, them- 
selves a reminder of his major field, 
“Noel! Noel!” is not a piece on Christ- 
mas, but a scorching though polite at- 
tack upon the Coward who from his 
unscathed war adventures could write 
such words as: “One of the more tire- 
some aspects of the burned cases is the 
smell, and a plunge in the sea got it 
out of my nostrils.”” “The State of the 
Nathan” is an appreciation of the most 
lofty-browed of our play reviewers: 
“Too many playgoers have a way of 
following the Army’s practice and low- 
ering their standards at sunset. Not so 
Mr. Nathan.” 

Mr. Brown’s enthusiasm is a virtue, 
but it bears its complementayy fault. 
He sees most situations in high lights, 


Carrot-Nourished Eyes 


but either black or® white; the subtler 
shadings of character seldqm glimmer 
in these pages. He is at his best in 
the rapier thrust that flashes before 
his opponent falls, as in the attack on 
post-war first night audiences, “As It 
Once Was”: “It is depressing to look at 
them and realize that each of them 
once represented an act of ecstasy. It is 
even more depressing to realize that 
they are invited to preside in a court- 
room where both artists and art are 
on trial for their lives. Their ‘faces 
make us tremble to remember that Dr. 
Johnson insisted the drama’s laws, the 
drama’s patrons give. If I were a man- 
ager, I would change my first-night lists 
at once. Who knows? Then all of us 
might go to openings with the’ same 
feelings we once brought to them, and 
which they deserve.” 

I have quoted the whole of this end- 
ing, to bring the stab of its first line 
into contrast with the ooze of its close. 
Often there is such anticliniax between 
the pungency of Mr. Brown’s expression 
and the inertness of his idea—If the 
“first-night lists’ were changed, who 
are the “all of us” still going to open- 
ings? And the whole tone of the closing 
passages of this essay is a sentimental 
nostalgia for “the good old days” that 
were no better than those here, and to 
come. First nights are always showy— 
and always open to the stir and rouse 
of a valid play. 

There is stir and rouse in “Seeing 
Things” through the color-quick eyes of 
John Mason Brown, even though he sees 
more clearly long the sides of life’s 
roadways than toward the journey’s end. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
saeans is justified against individuals and 
parties so characterized—everyone who 
blocks the revolutionary road must be 
xuthlessly removed. So I was told by 
Cyrankiewitz, and so other PPS and PPR 
leaders stated in forthright terms. Noth- 
ing was permissible which threatened to 
defeat the reginie in power. 

Cyrankiewitz, Bierut, Osubka-Mo- 
rowski, Gomulka and other leaders of the 
Government Bloc frankly justified the 
drastic measures taken to ensure victory 





Abbreviations used: 


PSL ... the real Peasant Party led 
by Mikolaczyk—it has been the only 
legal opposition permitted by the 
dictatorship. 

SL... the fake peasant party con- 
trolled by Communists, whose pur- 
pose is to split the peasant forces. 

PPR... the Polish Workers (Com- 
munist) Party; a tiny minority, it 
dominates the Polish political scene 
by coercive measures. 

PPS ... the official Socialist Party 
which is part of the Government 
Bloc and paralyzed by its pact with 
the PPR. The independent Social- 
ists were twice refused permission 
to function as a legal party and 
hence joined forces with the PSL. 


Liston M. Oak has just returned 
from a month in Poland, Germany and 
Britain. This is the first of a series 
of articles he will contribute on his 
observations abroad. 











fox “democracy” as they conceive it— 
to prevent “the unpleasant fantasy,” as 
Osubka put it, of a PSL triumph. The 
official attitude was that in the midst 
of a revolution we cannot stop to argue 
interminably, we cannot afford the luxury 
of “soft” democratic procedure as prac- 
diced in Britain and America. Anyone 
who stands in our way must be removed. 
Those who are rot with us are against 
vs. Russia is cur only trusted friend, 
the protector of our western frontiers. 
Geography and ideology dictate an 
Eastern orientation. The industrial 
workers, who are a minority in this 
agricultural land, are our main support, 
and more weight must be given to their 
votes than to those of the reactionary 
peasants. We cannot afford the luxury 
ef slow and easy evolution, and we can- 
net give the peasants control of the gov- 
ernment even if they are in a majority. 
Hence the PPR-PPS Bloc must win by 
any methods that may be necessary. 

lt is certainly true that because the 
FSL was the only legal opposition, it 
was supported for tactical reasons by 
many reactionaries, including Fascists, 
«f whom Poland has more than her 
share, though Mikolajezyk repudiates 
ihem. The ultra-reactionaries had no 
other way of expressing their hatred of 
Russia. I was reminded of the support 
given Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates by the Communists in the USA, 
whether they wanted that support or not. 
But of the 700,000 dues-paying members 
of the PSL only a minority are tinged 
with Fascism or anti-Semitism, and no 
Fascists or anti-Semites have any in- 
fiuence within the party. It is also true 
that many peasants, fleeing to the forests 
in dread of murder by the secret police, 
join the bands of desperate Poles who 
wage guerrilla warfare against the Gov- 
ernment and the alien society it seeks to 
impose upon them. Many, possibly most, 
of these men are bandits in the criminal 
sense, without much political ideology. 
The real bandits among them are the 
fruit of five years of war and of the 
Nazi-Communist occupations. Even Jacob 
Rerman, Undersecretary of State and 
the power behind the throne, discrimi- 
nates between the two tendencies in the 
underground, which, he stated, killed 
more than 15,000 Government adherents 
{mostly Security Policemen) since the 
war’s end. But Mikolajezyk repudiates 
vehemently any connection between the 
PSL and the underground—or with for- 
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eign imperialism. He has urged those 
of his followers who have fled in fear to 
the protection of the forest bands to re- 
turn to normal life and abandon their 
futile civil war, which gives the regime 
a pretext for political murders. 

Typical Communist double-talk is 
exemplified by the post-election mani- 
festo promising an amnesty to oppo- 
nents who repent and guarantees in the 
new constitution of civil liberties. In 
this same manifesto the PSL is declared 
to be “outside sound social forces and 
has eliminated itself from the democratic 
forces which will decide Poland’s future.” 
The Government has promised amnesties 
before—only to arrest those who came 
out of hiding. Nobody believes in 
its promises anymore, especially after 
the terror in this “free and unfettered” 
election. It is certain that if the Gov- 
ernment were a democratic and repre- 
sentative one, enjoying the confidence of 
the people and independent of Russian 
domination, most Poles abroad would 
return, and anti-Semitism and other 
manifestations of reaction could be 
wiped out, banditry would disappear, 
and Poland could take the road to 
drastic but sound social reform. But in 
Poland as elsewhere, the stronger the 
Communists become the greater the 
grewth of Fascism. 

* cd ® 


Ix addition to intimidation, dishonest 
counting of ballots, political assassina- 
tions, suppression of all civil liberties, 
the methods used to ensure in advance 
a PPR-PPS victory included voting en 
masse in an ostentatious, demonstrative 
manner, pressuring people to sign a 
pledge that they would vote for list 
number 3 (the Government Bloc), open 
yather than secret voting, the use of the 
Army and Security Police in the cam- 
paign and in supervising the balloting 
so that citizens literally voted with a 
gun at their backs, locating election 
booths in places difficult for peasants to 
reach, and sundry other tricks unknown 
even to the worst machine politicians 
jn America, which contributed to the 
mood of confusion, futility and fatalism 
which prevailed. 

One of the striking facts about the 
new Poland is the omnipresence of sol- 
diers and policemen. Valking 12 blocks 
from the Hotel Polonia to the American 
Embassy, I counted all the males on 
the sidewalk between the ages of 15 and 
50; 30 out of every hundred were in 
uniform. During the election they were 
everywhere; in one polling place I 
counted 20 soldiers with sub-machine 
guns slung on their backs, herding the 
dejected, unenthusiastic voters along, 
scrutinizing every vote cast—there were 
no sereens behind which the citizen 
could retire to place his ballot in the 
envelope. It was easy to tell how each 
person voted—if his ballot was folded 
so that the number on it was not visible, 
jt meant an anti-Government vote. 

In Kracow, 15,000 PSL members were 
arrested on Jan. 18; released on the 
late afternoon of Jan. 19, they rushed 
to their polling places and stood in line, 
but few of them got inside before the 
polls were closed at 7 PM. In Kielce, 
1,000 PSL members were in jail on 
Jan. 19. One polling place in Kracow 
was closed early because the UB dis- 
covered that everyone was voting for 
the PSL—list number 4. In another 
place there was a block-long queue; an 
official shouted that those who wanted 
to vite for list 3 could form a separate 
queue and would get preference. Only 
a half-dozen moved. Also in Kracow, it 
is estimated that prior to election day 
about 60,000 names were stricken off 
the registration list of eligible voters. 
This ineluded, a priest told me, most 
of the Catholic clergy as well as known 
followers of Zygmunt Zulawski, inde- 
pendent Socialist who, refused a license 
to form a party, ran as a candidate of 
the PSL. 

In the Radzyn district the inhabitants 
of 96 villages were all refused the 
right to vote on the charge that these 
villages were controlled by the under- 
ground bandits. 


'| What Next in Poland? 


In a village near Zywiec the Security 
Police seized the peasants’ livestock, and 
they were warned that if Mikolajezyk 
won, they would never see their cows 
and horses again. The news of this 
was spread throughout that district to 
frighten the peasants. 

Perhaps the most effective device of 
all was to compel all workers of a fac- 
tory or institution to gather early on 
Jan. 19, listen to a harangue, and then 
march, accompanied by soldiers, with 
banners flying but heads hanging, to 
martial music, to the polls, where they 
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were given their number 3 ballots and 
rushed through the miserable farce. 

At Torun the PPS paper Robotnik 
Pomorski printed the names of 30 promi- 
nent persons who had not been politically 
active as sponsors of the Government 
Bloc number 3. The list included the 
Dean of the Cathedral and 18 other 
clergymen. Enquiries brought forth the 
fact that a week earlier the Mayor had 
called a meeting of these 30, urged them 
to support the Bloc; as soon as he had 
finished his speech, a stooge arose and 
said of course everyone present was a 
patriotic Pole who would vote for de- 
moeracy and list 3. The meeting was 
then immediately adjourned before any- 
one could protest. 

Antoni Zdanowski, colleague of Zu- 
lawski and famous trade union leader, 
was also a condidate on the PSL list 
number 4. His name was taken off be- 
cause he was accused of being a leader 
of the WRN (“freedom, democracy, in- 
dependence”) resistance to the Nazis. 
The irony is that he was not—but his 
accusers, including Cyrankiewitz, were 
WR} leaders, who have since become 
“Government Socialists” and dropped 
their opposition to Communism. 

In a village near Warsaw there were 
2,073 on the registration books as eligible 
voters after all “unreliables” had been 
crossed off. Of these, 1,640 actually 
voted, 115 of them for the PPR-PPS 
Bloc, the others for the PSL. This was 
one of the few districts where the PSL 
had watchers, and in addition there 
happened to be an honest PPS member 
on the board. They report that they 
received written instructions as to what 
the final count should be. The PSL in 
this case was to be allowed 750 votes. 
But the UB overruled the instructions 
and told the board to allot only 17 votes 
to the PSL, and 2,000 to the PPR- 
PPS coalition—more than the total of 
ballots cast. 

A gigantic red and white sign spanned 
the main street of many villages, read- 
ing: “Vote for the Democratic Bloc 
number 3 or Mikolajezyk will take away 
your land and your cow.” Another slo- 
gan was: “A vyote for the PSL is a 
vote for the Anglo-Saxon rearmament 
of Germany.” Another: “Mikolajezyk 
and the Anglo-American warmongers 
want to rob us of our reconquered 
western territories.” 

The Jan. 18 issue of Mikolajezyk’s 
paper, Gazeta Ludowa, would have car- 
ri-! the following headline,-if the cen- 
sor had permitted: “Go and vote secretly. 
Listen only to your own conscience. 
The Constitution guarantees secrecy.” 
But this counsel was deleted. Editors 
of PSL and Catholic publications told 
me that during the campaign from 50 


to 75 percent of what they wanted to 
print was cancelled by the censor. Also, 
they could get only a small fraction 
of the newsprint allotted to the PPR 
and PPS papers. Similarly, PPR and 
PPS posters were everywhere, but no 
PSL posters could be found. 

It seems that even the Virgin Mary 
has become a fellow-traveler riding the 
wave of the future. In Lodz, a four- 
page leaflet displayed on page one a 
woodeut of the Holy Virgin of Czesto- 
chowa; the other pages explained why 
every Christian should vote for the 
Communist-Socialist Bloc. This was a 
bit too much for the local PPS chair- 
man, Henryk Wachowiez, who stated 
that it had been printed without his 
knowledge. 

If everything else had failed, the fact 
that the Army and Security Police voted 
separately would have been sufficient to 
enable -the Government to stuff the 
ballot boxes with as many ballots as 
necessary, for there were no watchers 
except officers. 

In the few districts where the PSL 
did succeed in having watchers, the fol- 
lowing results were disclosed: in seven 
Warsaw polling places which were PPR 
strongholds, the PSL got 6,526, the Bloc 
7,509;; in Zgiersz, the PSL got 825, 
the Bloc 295; in three place in Czesto- 
chowa, PSL 3,208, Bloc 1,489; in ten 
booths in Poznan, PSL 11,931, Bloc 
5,344; in five places in Leszno, PSL 
3,782, Bloc 1,847; nine  olling places in 
Gniezno, PSL 7,397, Bloc 4,325. Thus in 
35 polling places where an honest count 
was made, the PSL got 33,669 votes 
against 20,809 for the PPR-PPS Bloc. 
And these were not the places where 
the PSL was strongest. There were 
PSL watchers in about three percent of 
the election districts—in 200 precincts 
out of 6,776. And remember that of 864 
PSJ. candidates, only 428 were allowed 
to run; Mikolajezyk estimated that over 
100,000 of his people were arrested (a 
government spokesman, Ramon Rom- 
kowski, said 2,110 as of Jan. 10); about 
2,000,000 citizens were disfranchised. 


is ” * 


The Showdown 


Tue official election returns are fan- 
tastically ludicrous. They give the PPR- 
PPS Bloc 394 of the 444 seats in the 
Sejm, Polish parliament (119 each to 
the PPR and PPS, 12 to the fake 
peasant party) and only 29 to the PSL, 
as compared with 53 previously. Even 
after the campaign of terror and all the 
rest of it, the PSL would surely have 
won x majority had there been an honest 
coun.—Mikolajezyk thinks 70 percent; 
my own estimate is about 60 percent. 
For there are always many in any 
nation who can be terrorized; James 
Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech indubitably 
injured the PSL; and Poles long for 
national unity and peace. 

The most effective propaganda broad- 
cast by the Government Bloc was to the 
effect that a PSL victory would mean 
(1) a return to the prewar reactionary 
dictatorship, and (2) loss of the ‘“‘re- 
conquered Western territories” to Ger- 
many, and (3) another direct invasion 
by the Red Army. In so far as the 
PSL lost strength, it was due as much 
to these arguments as to terror. Greatly 
though Poles hate Communism, they 
prefer Polish to Russian Communists, 
and almost to a man they are determined 
to keep the Western territories and not 
to go back to the status quo ante bellum. 
And contributing heavily to the decrease 
in the number of PSL votes was the 
refusal of the Church to issue a pastoral 
letter supporting the PSL. 

The official—and of course distorted— 
returns gave the PSL 4,000,000 votes 
in the July referendum out of 12,000,000, 
and only 1,100,000 in the January 19 
elections. 

The election in Poland demonstrates 
once again that Communists, in power, 
will no longer cooperate with liberals 
or democratic Socialists. It proved that 
Communists believe in freedom only for 
themselves, and that they believe in 
democracy only as a weapon to destroy 
democracy. It showed again that Com- 
munism is an international conspiracy. 
How will the Moscow-Warsaw axis ex- 
ploit its victory? 

(To be continued next week) 
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ALL OUR GUILT 


“ALL MY SONS.” By 


Arthur Miller. 
anu lighted by Mordecai Gorelick. 


Staged by Elia Kazan. Designed | 
Presented by Harold Clurman, 


Klia Kazan, 
Harris. At the Coronet Theatre. 
“All My Sons” 


deep into the soul of a personal problem, 


is a powerful play on a searching theme. 


It prebes 
»aches out to the span 


yet r 


of human responsibility and concern. 


Joe Keller’s firm sent the Air 
planes crashed. 

Deever has spent 
who had moved away, 


three 


Force 
Joe was exonerated; 
and a half 
comes back to mar: 


defective parts; some twenty | 


but his neighbor and partner 
years in jail. Now Ann Deever, 
‘y Chris Keller. 


Chris’ parents don’t know, because Ann had been engaged to Chris’ 
brother Larry. Larry has been missing in action three and a half 
vears, but his mother still expects him back. She wants Ann still to 


be waiting for Larry. 


Break the news they must—but other 
soul-scarred, 


has come back from the war 


news breaks, too. Chris, who 
hopes to work, somehow, 





to better the world. And now he® ' , 
discovers that it is really his|comes out of “Arrowsmith’’: his 
father, Joe Keller, that ordered | wife presses him to make money; 


those defective parts to go through. 

It is terrible to think of a man 
who will send boys to death for his 
own profit. On the stage, Joe Keller 
des- 


is a pathetic figure indeed, 
perately pleading that his family 
came first. 

[It is terrible, too, to see a son 
called to sit in judgment on his 
fathér. The anguish of Chris 
Keller is hard to bear; the scenes 


between father and son are power- 
ful and poignant. 
Keller learns that a man’s respon- 
gibility reaches beyond personal 
heeds, beyond family. They are, in 
truth, “all my sons” whom my 
actions will affect. 

The bitter railings of Chris 
spread his father’s guilt upon the 
whole country, as if it eases his 
sense of family guilt to assume 
that all the nation is tainted with 
the same callous 
as his’ father’s. This excessive 
spleen is natural to the situation; 
it leads many into extremes, but 
Chris’ idealism makes us hope he 
will recover balance. 

The first to probe the soul of a 
guilty war profiteer, this is an im- 
portant play. It is far from a per- 
fect one. Perhaps the author has 
been warned not to let the action 
lag; he so clutters the play with 
characters and with stir that for 
a time it is confusing. 

There is the girl next door, who 
has three children, but still plugs 


in the mixer when she wants to 
make toast. There is also the 
doe tor t t’other side, whose problem 
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Out of them, Joe | 





greed and fear | 





he would rather do research. 

There is, especially, the problem 
of the missing son, Larry, whom 
Mrs. Keller expects to return. A 
neighbor, casting Larry’s horoscope, 
announces that the day he was re- 
ported missing was a “favorable 
day,” on which it’s unlikely there’d 
have been an accident. And indeed 
there was not. But Larry will 
never come home. 

For a time, Kate Keller’s delusion 
about her son Larry seems almost 
the play’s major theme. At the end, 
it falls into place with the father’s 
guilty action; but still one wonders 
whether it hasn’t been stressed too 
much. 

Such clutterings fall aside in the 
play’s climax, as the guilt of the 
father comes back upon him in the 
decisions of the sons. 


- 


The varied characters all seem 
natural, all are understandable, and 
effective acting strengthens the 
naturalness of the persons and the 
genuineness of their emotions and 
their driving motives. As the fath- 
er, Ed Bagley, seems to overstress 
his alarm, his fear that Chris and 
| Ann will discover his guilt; other- 
wise, he does an excellent piece of 
| work. In the genial opening min- 
; ates; in his anguished need of justi- 
| fication; in his final awakening, he 
holds us all. 

Beth Merrill makes quite real the 
| mother who, even at the cost of the 
|happiness of the living, clings to 

her hope of the return of the dead. 
|Hers is a hard role; she opposes 





> pe . “ i 
and Walter Fried in association with Hei ‘bert H.\ those with whom the audience sym- 


pathizes; she knows and condones 
S| her husband’s guilt. Yet Beth Mer- 
| rill makes this woman not only 
|understandable, but in a measure 
| charming. 

| Arthur Kennedy 
|effective as Chris. 
|has a more strained intensity, as 
the partner’s daughter; but she 
warms well to the part. Among oth- 
ers in the cast, all playing well, one 
might mention John McGovern as 
the doctor who unwisely married 
the nurse. 


is intense and 


Lois Wheeler 


All the action takes place in the 
Keller backyard. Like the play, this 
is crowded a little. But Mordecai 
Gorelik has managed in the setting 
not only to capture the feel of a 
town back yard but also to suggest 
the mood of the play. His work 
has been too long missing from the 
New York stage. 

The director, Elia Kazan, has 
found many little ways of adding 
to the naturalness of the playing. 
He has also high-lighted the more 
sensitive aspects of the'play, and 
toned down its occasional moments 
of melodrama. Author, designer, 
lirector, players combine to make 
“All My Sons” a rich and reward- 
ing experience in the theatre. 
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Jackie Gleason, rotund comedian 
of nightclub and “follow the Giris” 
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The story of the hour— 
the burning topic of the moment— 
the picture that affects everybody's life! 
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At R.K.O. 





Tyrone Power and Gene Tierney in a scene from “The Razor’s Edge” 


at R.K.O. Theatres. 





fame, is the ster of the stage show 
at Loew’s State Theatre. On screen, 
MGM’s “Till the Clouds Roll By,” 


Technicolor filmusical based on the 
life and music of Jerome Kern, 
will be featured. 











Music and Lyrics by GEORGE and IRA GERSHWIN 


BETTY GRABLE © DICK HAYMES 


THE Shocking 
MISS PILGRIM 


in Technicolor 
with 


ANNE REVERE 
Allyn Joslyn © Gene Lockhart 


Written for the Screne and Directed by George Seaton 
Produced by William Perlberg 
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“The Beginning of the End” — Due at Capitol 
— ——®M.G.M. STORY BEHIND ¢ 
eS _At the oe: OE OR PREMIERE FEB. 20th : 
Scheduled for international pre- ‘ 
miere engagements in Washington, 
: London, Ottawa, Sidney and New 
; York, “The Beginning Or the End,” 
se ; Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer ’s dramatiza- 
F ; tion of the story behind the atom 
: bomb will have its New York 
F premiere on Thursday, February 
20, at the Capitol Theatre. 
Among the real-life characters 
portrayed are the late President 
rod Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
; dent Truman, General Leslie R. \ 
; H Groves, Prof. Albert Einstein, Jean 
§ : O’Leary, secretary who kept the 
E world’s greates secret, Admiral 
William S. Parsons, Dr. J. Robert 
- i Oppenheimer, and other prominent 
figures associated in the atom 
2 bomb project. 
More than a year in the making, 
the film was screened with the co- ~ 
operation of the U. S. Government 
and other natigns allied in the pro- 
duction of atomic power. The film 
story tells the drama behind this 
vast undertaking, with leading 
roles portrayed by Brian Donlevy, 
‘ Robert Walker, Audrey Totter, 
an Drake, Beverly ryler, Hurd As she is seen in “Letter to the World” in the repertoire of Martha 
atfield, Joseph Glleia, Godfrey Grah h % 
é : Pista ge ak Tearle. Victor Francen, Richard iraham and er company which opens at the. Ziegfeld Feb. 24. 
Betty Grable as png appears in “The Shocknig Miss Pilgrim, Havdu aud ethers. : nace AAS oid SORA he aR IL. i 
aa 1 __ the sands 20th C entury- Poa tectettor emial OTe Tre film was directed by Norman |aisle?’ Whether he is “starching |him tit for tat. Anthony Kemble- 
— Taurog and produced by Samueljunderwear of the open-bottom |Cooper and Paul Best carry on in 
"THE SHOCKING MISS ‘ MARTHA VICKERS AND Marx. Robert Considine wrete.the ikind, or snapping a_bull-whip at ;minor comic roles, valiantly in the 
PILGRIM" NEW ALLAN’ HALE HEAD story, Sieh, sexeangley hy Cams: ys bevy of ey site, Bony i ber / wai. of the We heater of laste 
ROXY ATTRACTION | STAGE SHOW AT STRAND The partnered  stars-in-person|—and perpetual fun: thé absolute | hearts. And perhaps again be- 
now at the Roxy Theatre presents} Claude Thornhill, His Piano and | show at the Capitol Theatre will | restful zany. ifore it’s too late, Bobby C ‘lark will 
The new sceen nd stage show! His Orchestra return to Broadway | headline MGM singing stars Kath- Dressed as a laundress, a zouave, find a chance to appear in a new 
tre 20th Century - Fox technicolor | after an absence of three years to|ryn Grayson and Johnnie John-'a wooden-shoed Dutchman, or the! play worthy of his art. 
musical, “The Shoeking Miss Pil-| furnish the musical part of the} ston. Other acts include mimic | rabbit from Wonderland, Bobby | 
grim” starring Betty Grabble and | NY Strand stageshow. The Special| Paul Regan, Nat Brandwynne and lark drags laughter from. the 
Dick Haymes, and a revue headed |“Jn Person” attractions are two|his Orchestra, and Perry Franks most solemn. As a monk, he would 
by the screen star, Peter Lorre. | visitors from Hollywood, lovely | and Jz anyce, dance team. |make a monk guffaw—when with | RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
ZA eg cng ym ed score by | young Martha Vickers, and comedy =a eee five fellows he sings the “Pilgrims | grasses 
the late George Gershwin 1s IM-/ star Alan Hale both to be seen on ‘of Love’: “I am a mess, I am‘a} 
_— eer res “Fo 7 ae) screen in the accompanying WwW arner <q BUBBLING BAWDRY Vie | mess, I am a messenger of love. | in ossociction with JOSHUA LOGAN 
win, and feature for You, FOV) comedy, “That Way With Women,” | °* de pret ahs. Seen Se -,I am a pill, I am a pill, I am a} ” = Chop 
Me, For Evermore,” “But Not in’ with Dane Clayk rel Sydney Green- tor Hewbert. Book by Harry B pilgrim” —and_ the ike. Broad | SOT OP OUR + ame 
Boston,” “Aren’t You Kind of Glad street ’ rs Smith and F redde Gresac; re- humor, laid on with a trowel. It! 
We Did?’, “One, Two, Three,” Fs The stageshow also features vised by John Ceeil Holm. Lyrics | strikes you in the face—or on ‘ 
“Sweet Packard,” “Tour of the! Sleulaie’ soil : Ws on te) Cabana. Gants by Robert Be Smith. Staged by broader ‘cheeks. Bebby knows. his vA. 
Town,” “Changing My Tune,” | 229 ue ant A an Gatanc da: John Kennedy. Choreography by | direction, and i¢ a good tudes of ES 
“Waltz Me No Waltzes” and |i®% stars of Warners’ “Night anc Theodore Adolphus. Ensemble | qi Ms ' Ser eee . 
: ’ | Day,” and Bob Hopkins, comedian. ' peike 18 To fo Png. | distance. Bobby is a one-man | 
others. by Catherine Littlefield. Pre cyclone of laughter. 
In addition Peter Lorre, the new BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT sented by Paula Stone andi “prcre are times when what aie 
Roxy stage show stars Gil Lamb,| HOLDS OVER SHOW Michael Sloane. At the Shubert’ Bobby calls the complication of a phen Peal NORMAN KRASNA 
comedy star of motion pictures,{ ‘“‘Cross My Heart,” Paramount’s Theatre. thin story make you wish that the | as y MR. LOGAN 
and Evelyn Knight, radio singing | musical co-starring Betty Hutton Back out of the days of the comie were on the stage. Most of | BOOTH THEATRE, 45 St. West of B'way 
star, with Boy Foy, Pat Terry, the }and Sonny Tufts, continues for a {mythical kingdoms of eastern!the time, fortunately, he is. The Eves. 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Sot, 2:40 
Gae Foster Roxyettes and _ the! second week at the Brooklyn Para-| Europe, when waltzes were wide! plot itself is routine enough: the | 
Roxy Theatre Orchestra with Paul! mount Theatre. Richard Dix in pand wistful, comes Victor Her-| people, tired of the republic, invite | 
Ash. |“‘Seeret of the Whistler,” newest in | bert’s operetta “Sweethearts.” The! Prince Franz to take the throne. 
ER re |the “Whistler” series, is the as- imusic is pleasantly reminiscent, | But there is the missing heiress, 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS | sociate feature. | and still tuneful. Occasional refer-| whom Mikel Mikeloviz Clark had “ENCHANTING — Atkinson, Times 
Sunday afternoon, February 16.) The story of “Cross My Heart” arta a”, been ge ” to put as a babe in the laundress’ : 
at 3 (broadcast over CBS): A| concerns itself with the dilen.ma | date. e humor is in the hands ,; basket. Which of the seven—no, 
“Faust” overture, Wagner; Vari-|af a chronic liar, Betty Hutton,,{of Bobby Clark.—There you have eight! — daughters is she?. Nat- HELEN HAYES , 
ations on a Theme By Haydn,! whose biggest whopper involves ithe recipe for a hilarious evening. |urally, the one the Prince has se- F “ 
Brahms; Symphony No. 7, Beet- | her in more trouble than she can Bawdy Bobby capers, cavorts,:leeted to sing the duets with him. ” ” 
hoven. \handle. Sonny Tufts, a struggling turns half-somersaults on sofas, | The story is, however, surrounded 4 
Thursday evening, February 20, } lawyer, defends Betty whem the | tosses laundry with unerring aim | with pleasant color; it is presented 
, ‘ : onto lines way up on a balcony,!through tuneful songs — “Sweet- 


at 8:45; Friday afternoon, Febru- | “whopper” turns out to be a “con- 


ary 21, at 2:30. Soloist: Hortense | fession” to a mrder. The comedy |!§ always ready to make a crack ; hearts”; ” Might Be Your Once- A New Comedy by ANITA Lo0s 
Monath, Pianist; Conductor: Leo- | talents of Betty Hutton and Sonny |°" 2 P&S and doesn’t care where | in-a-W hile’—and gay dances; and Directed by JOSHUA LOG 
Bild StoRowski. Toccata and Fugue Polis uve supported ie Siteenal he sprinkles his cigar ashes. Hejthe persons all about are graceful 

. kids the characters in the play,| and gay. Before the nobby-socksers BROADHURST THEA., 44 Sj. W. of B’ 


in D minor, Bach; Symphony No. 3, | Chekkov, Ruth Donnelly and Rhys 
Brahms; Piano Concerto in F, No. | Williams, among others. 
19, Moz: art; Prelude to Act 1, | —————— 


“Lo he ngrin,’ ’W agner. 


Eves. 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Sat, 2:4 


and the play. Onstage a minute, | invaded the market, Mark Dawson 
he turns to the audience and says: ; would have been a matinee idol; 
“Pardon my talking to myself; it’s and Gloria Story, though she needs 


’ in the operetta tradition.” Ap- more stage command, has a defi- 

BROOKLY pearing suddenly between’ the nite charm. -As_ the’ laundress, ‘ 

THEATER PARTIES shafts of a cart, he looks across Marjorie Gateson gives Bobby a “ALL TRIUMPHANT !"'— Bornes, Her. Tre 
Flatbush ond.De Katt the audience and inquires: “Did run for his honey; she is, indeed, 
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NEW LEADER THEATRIC = with RAY MIBOLETON 
. ¢ mY CAI 4 Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL. ' plus my 6 6Sat. Mat. & Eve., 2:40 & 8:40 WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 
RICHARD DIX in ram 6 Sun. Mat. & Eve., 2:40 & 8:40 ANDROCLES AND THE LION WMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’ way 
tzonquin 4-4622, New Leade: Tues, Eve. ANDROCLES AND THE LION Eves. 8:35 © Metinees Wed. & Sot., 2:35 
d “SECRET OF Wed. Eve JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
Vheztrical Department. 7 East o Thurs. Eve. ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
. THE WHISTLER Fri. Eve. HENRY VIII 
15th Street. New York City R res. 
— INTERNATIONAL Theatre - 5 Columbus Circle. No Mon. Perf. cI 5-4884 
FREEDOM OF ‘THE clude such famous British journalists as ‘cluding several Cabinet ministers, ab- . Mexico’ s national income has d ub led 
PRESS IN ENGLAND Maurice Webb and Michael Foot, Daily stained. Those who favored and those in seven years, but prices have risen 
@ The need for a parliamentary in- Herald columnist; Max Aitken, son of who did not favor the inquiry agreed even faster. It will take 70 years at 
quiry into ownership of the press was Lord Beaverbrook; Wilson Harris, editor in attaching the very highest value to the present rate of economic develop- 
first expressed by the British National of The Spectator. One of the strongest freedom of discussion; they differed ment for the Mexicans to achiéve a 
Union of Journalists, 23 of whose mem- speeches against the inquiry was made merely on the best means to attain it. minimum standard of decent, healthy 
. se ‘te ’ Ww as Jav P . P 7 : : living, Jos Saen estimates. 
bers now sit in Parliament. by strep Jay, nS. Fs and patty (From the London Letter of the we Oh les een i f th 
It was quite non-political in origin; Morals Jourtinlist; he recagniaey ne Union for Democratic Action.) . oe “ . net Ale 
80 anxious are journalists to avoid po- existence of monopolistic tendencies, but General Motors Corp. stated that: 
litical entanglements that their union, pointing to the huge circulations now eee es ee “We have the scientific knowledge 
a : bay . mn iove ’ ; ‘ — : ‘ to provide an adequate diet for every 
unlike almost all other British unions, enjoyed by the Daily Herald, the News A Twentieth Century Fund report ~~ th P 000 po 000 inhabitents of 
is not affiliated to any political party Chronicle, the Daily Mirror, and other shows that use of fruits, succulent vege- > eee: oe ae inp onmgnnt 
y rn y- nenieiihen hell tee “él ht wich . is Spee ge the globe if the information were prop- 
They were concerned primarily with the progressive ¢@i) newspape rs, thougn tables, eggs, meat and, among urban erly applied.” 
constant mergers and buyings-up of =e ieee ah might ent m" left e the families, of milk tends to increase with The reason so many starve is not a 
hewspapers in London and the provinces, age 9 of the buying public, The rising income, while consumption of shortage of natural resources, he de- 
Concentrating control of the press in pr ref 08 this ete pe of eae grain products, and of dried beans and clared, but the barriers erected by man 
fewer and fewer hands. zabor ranks; a handful of Labor M.P.’s, peas tends to drop; consumption of sugar to the production and flow of goods, 
The debate is a galaxy of the leading headed by Jay, voted against the in- and fats, however, remains nearly the “our antiquated social systems, plus 
Names in Fleet Street. The speakers in- quiry; over a hundred Labor M.P.’s, in- same. ignorance, stupidity and fear.” 
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€10-Purge-trom-Below 


(Continued Page fk our) 
of totalitarianism trom both reaction- 
aries and Communists,” and called upon 
CIO members to rid their unions of. CP 
“control and influence.” Pointing out 
that the threat came from the Bilbos 
and Rankins on the right, and from the 
Communists on the left, the thirty-four 
leaders, representing 150,000 New York 
City workers, stated: “We, the progres- 
sive and anti-totalitarian forces within 
the CIO, have banded ourselves together 
and formulated this program so that 
once and for all the American people 
will know that the small but loud groups 
of Communists, who have made the CIO 
their special target and wormed their 
way dnto some CIO industrial councils 
and local unions, are not now and never 
have been the spokesmen for the 
6,500,000 members of the CIO. We are 
opposed to their tactics and their poli- 
tics, and we intend to devote our energies 
to presenting to CIO members and the 
American people a positive democratic 
American program of domestic and 
foreign policy.” Among the signers were 
Jack Altman, international vice-president 
of the Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Workers Union; Charles 
Kerrigan and Martin Gerber, regional 
directors of the United Automobile 
Workers Union; John Cadden, of the 
Textile Workers Union; Frank McMahon, 
director of the United Railroad Workers; 
Ed Van Axen, executive board member 
of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, and many others 
of equal prominence. 
* «© & 


All Around the Town 


Ix Boston, delegates representing 
35,000 members of District 1 of the 
United Steelworkers meeting in conven- 
tion, unanimously approved two resolu- 
tions attacking Communists in the labor 
movement. Significantly, Philip Murray 
is head of the Steelworkers Union. In a 
similar vein, Steel Labor, the organ of 
the Steelworkers played up prominently 
the anti-Communist ‘resolution of the na- 
tional CIO convention, whereas. the 
party-liners on the CIO News managed 
to all but lose the story of the resolution. 

Verbalizing the content of the oppo- 
sition, to CP influence in the CIO, CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer James Carey, at 
the convention of the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, lambasted the Com- 
munists in the trade union movement, 
emphasizing that their aims were not 
national CIO aims. Said Carey: “Under- 
lying their whole procedure is_ their 
basic desire to operate your international 
union solely as a political club in the 
unit delegates to the General Council of 


interest of the foreign policies of Soviet 
Russia.” 

In still another place, the election of 
unit delegates to the General Council of 
Ford Local 600 (UAW), the party-liners 

} were rolled back. In the Rolling Mill (in 
this context, appropriately named), the 
vote was 14-2 in favor of the anti- 
Communists; in the “B” building, 7-2; 
in the Axle building, the anti-CP’ers won 
a 9-0 victory. The “B” building elections 
spelled a severe defeat for pro-left wing, 
Leo Orsage, president of-the union. 

In the union elections at U. S. Rubber, 

- Local 101 of the United Rubber Workers, 
anti-Communists, sparked by President 
Leo George, swept the entire ticket. 
Pro-Communist opponents of Martin 
Wagner, president vf the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers, were re- 


buffed in the recent elections. 
a ” ae 


Anp thus this grass-roots phase of 
the anti-Communist revolt in CIO con- 
tinues to gain power. What is important 
to note is not that the rebellions fre- 
quentiy failed to completely oust party- 
line leadership in many places, but more 
important, that in unions formerly com- 
pletely and sedately.party-line controlled, 
strong rebellions took place. And further, 
that as a result of these grass-roots 
upsurgings, nuclei exist in many CP- 
dominated unions for additional tests 
later. The considerably more decisive 
victories, brought about by coordination 
of national administration determination 
and local support, we shall report on 
next week. If the CIO is to be com- 
pletely denuded of CP influence, the 
purge-from-below and the purge-from- 
above must be organically integrated in 
a wide democratic front. The grass-roots 
rebellions, for the first time, have put 
the harried national CIO leadership in 
a position of adequate strength to back 
the pro-democratic and anti-totalitarian 
unionists down the line. The entire trade 
union movement, and the*country at 
large, have their eyes focused sharply 
on Philip Murray and the men about him. 
What will their decision be? 


ea “N 
In the concluding half of “The CIO 
Cleans House,” next week, Julien 
Steinberg will trace still further the 
extent of the important anti-CP re- 
bellions in the Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and other 
CIO councils; the over-all position of 
Philip Murray, his hesitancies and 
positive actions in the anti-party- 
line fight; the Curran-Bridges case; 
the Merrill “denunciation” of the CP; 
the CIO ban on aiding CP fronts, and 
George Addes’ “revision.” 
Nedeey ae 
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WHY | TESTIFIED 
(Continued from Page Two) 
mask has become worthless. Eisler may 
serve as an example of that fact that 
totalitarian dictatorship can be fought 
only by focusing the light on the terror- 
ist machine of the Russian state party. 
The transformation of the Comintern 
into GPU branches was the international 
accompaniment to the brutal destruction 
in Russia of every oppositionist force, 
both inside the Communist Party and in 
other parties, to Stalin’s dictatorship. 
But Eisler’s case is important for 
German Socialists in particular. Under 
Stalin’s direct orders, the German Com- 








® Trygve Lie Secretary-General of 
the United Netions and former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Nor- 
wegian Labor Government, will be 
principal speaker at the 42nd annual 
luncheon of the League for Industrial 
Democracy to be held on Saturday, 
March 1, 12:30 p. m., at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York. Dr. Bryn J. 
Hovde, president of the New School 
for Social Research, housing authority 
and former chief of the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation, Department of 
State, will preside. Other representa- 
tives to the Economic and Social 


TRYGVE LIE SPEAKER AT L.I.D. CONFERENCE 


munist Party facilitated more than 
hampered the victory of the Nazis. Of 
all the groups of the German people who 
bear responsibility for the breakdown of 
a great country and a great culture, the 
German Communist Party carries the 
largest share. 

The first premise of a Socialist and 
democratic Germany, joining tomorrow 
in a federation of European peoples, is 
to get rid of its Moscow-controlled party 
and its front branches. In fighting Eisler 
here in the States, I hope to give some 
slight help to my Socialist friends in 
Germany, who have to do the same thing 
but under immeasurably more dangerous 
circumstances. 





Council will also participate. 

The subject of the luncheon is 
“Planning for Peace and Freedom.” 
Mr. Lie will deal particularly with 
the achievements and possibilities of 
the United Nations and its message 
for labor. Many unions will be repre- 
sented. The price of the luncheon is 
$4. Address all requests for tickets 
and additional information, particu- 
larly about Round-Table Discussions 
which will also be held, to the League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. Reser- 
vations should be made at once. 
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‘Report’ from Australia 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
fused to promise any income-tax relief. 
It is to the credit of the voters that 
they remain incorguptible. So far so 
good, but very heavy taxation still re- 
mains an important obstacle to economic 
recovery. 

The economic line of the present Aus- 
tralian Government is quite simple. In 
the mind of a layman in economic 
affairs one could say that the Govern- 
ment is purposely maintaining a very 
high income-tax rate even on lower in- 
come groups. The Government probably 
intends to drain the market of ready 
cash to combat inflationary tendencies 
and to amass sufficient money, while 
the going is good, to subsidize prices 
and, if emergency arises, to finance ex- 
tensive public works as a means of 
stemming unemployment. 

As prices are controlled and wages 
and salaries have been pegged since 
1942, the Australian economic system 
is much more stabilized than, say, 
America’s or even Canada’s. Prices of 
the bare necessities of life are still near 
1939 levels and so are rents. In respect 
to other goods, price control operates 
by fixing profit margins for manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers. There 
is, of course, little to be done. when 
inferior goods are being substituted for 
good ones, but comparison of -general 
price levels between Australia and the 
outside world will undoubtedly favor 


this country. 
* a * 


Ausrratia has been the motherland 
of Employer-Employee Arbitration for 
many years. A quite efficient system has 
been evolved, even if slow at times, to 
adjudicate any conflicts, estimate the 
best wages that a given industry can 
afford to pay and the best conditions it 
can afford to give its employees. The 
fact that the Arbitration Court, both in 
Federal and State sphere, had been 
given all powers of the judiciary, made 
it quite independent and respected in 
the country. 

The arbitration machinery is, natu- 
rally, hampered by wage-pegging réBu- 
lations. Nevertheless, the Government’s 
inflexible resolve seems to be to leave 
the arbitration process not interfered 
with—if it can be helped—too drasti- 
cally, even if slight “streamlining” 
would be called for and introduced in 
the near future. 


On the other hand, the labor market 
did not improve with demobilization. 
Thousands of girls left their jobs in 
factories and offices to get married. 
Veterans had a bit of money to live on 
for a while, so they did not hurry to go 
to work; and youth, the very important 
factor—as regards the Australian labor 
market—came in in depleted figures 
owing to the decreased birth-rate during 
the depression of the 30’s. 

Increased production did not mate- 
rialize; in fact, shortages in most things 
became worse. The aim of high produc- 
tion was not fulfilled. 

It is this writer’s firm opinion that 
the moment was significantly inoppor- 
tune for greatly reducing the working 
capacity of the nation by reducing the 
work-week or even by increasing wages 
in most industries. Reduced production 
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and higher wages, while production ig 
still greatly under prewar 


the working class of Australia. 


levels of ; 
consumption, ‘would certainly not benefit > 
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This much was pretty obvious and was a 
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the dangers ahead, yet not game to © 
oppose the working men and women who § 
are at the basis of their election suc- 


cess, the Government gave in, even if — 
very reluctantly. Wage-pegging regula. 
tions were relaxed. Government sup- 
ported the hearing of the 44-hour case ~ 


before the Arbitration Court and in- 
duced the court to make an interim 
increase in the basic wage of 7 shillings 


(about $1.10) per week. The ‘unions 


asked for £1 ($3.25 per week). 


Any reserablance to settiement of any- ~ 


thing in the very important sphere of 
industrial relations caused deep dissatis- 


faction. Communists, whose avowed aim — 


is to discredit and break the Arbitra- 


tion Courts—and, indeed, the remarkable © 
arbitration system—are not letting their — 
propaganda die. Clamoring that the rise — 


was insufficient, that prices were exorbi- 
tant, that there were no houses, ,Com- 


munists. tried to extend over a wider ~ 


field the same tactics of deception they 
unsuccessfully attempted on the backs 
of English squatters. The Communists 


try to cover their ignominous defeat at > 


the last General Elections here, when 
mos: of their candidates lost their 
deposits and where they polled half the 
votes they secured in 1943. 
Non-Communist union leaders have 
few illusions about this new maneuver. 
They know the handbooks and they know 
most of the answers. They have organ- 
ized a Labor Party industrial group 


which is quickly stepping out into new , 


fields. Several union executives were re- 
turned to Labor, including the Sydney 
branch of the Wharflaborers. Some 
were lost to Communists. A _ definite 
stand has been taken several times by 


the Sydney Trades and Labor Council, - 


which has suddenly found its spine. 
Communists were losing their “Russia 


first” capital. Opinion polls prove that — 
the anti-Soviet trend was very marked _ 


lately, while executives of the Australia- 


Russia Friendship League are com- @ 


plaining about the very marked fall of 
its magazine circulation: A subscription 
was opened to raise funds by selling 
shares in a new Communist venture into 
daily press, but its results were ap- 
pallingly poor. 

And so w2 come to the conclusion: 
nuisance value of Communist-provoked 
strikes, economic background behind 
present-day turmoil, planned economy of 
full employment of the Australian 
Labor Government combine to lay foun- 
dations under the new, troubled Aus- 
tralia. 

And the Cricket Test Match drew to 
Sydney the full Cabinet and 51,000 other 
guests. 
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for 
51 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
7 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
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SOCIETY, Inc. 


e 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
e 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Tue Government played for time} - 


Seeing more clearly than most unionists © 
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NATIONAL 

Sub-Committees of National Executive 
Committees of S.D.F. and S.P. meet 
Saturday and Sunday, February 15, 16, 
in New York, for the second session of 
the Unity Conference. ... Newark, N. J.: 
Forum Spring term, 1947, opens Friday, 
February 14, 8:30 p. m. The Essex House, 
Clinton and Broad Streets. It will con- 
tinue for eleven weeks with noted speak- 
ers. First session, February 14, Francis 
Downing and Aaron Levenstein. Topic: 
“Strikes and the Public.” Annual Eugene 
V. Debs Celebration Dinner, March 25. 
... Petitions to Congress on amendment 
of Immigration Laws should be hurried 
to S.D.F. office, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. We need Jots more signa- 
tures for effective presentation. . . .Bos- 
ton, Mass.: August Claessens speals at 
meetings in this vicinity March 23. 

ok * 7 


NEW YORK CITY 

Theatre Party, Monday, February 17, 
Yiddish Art Theatre, Maurice Schwartz 
in Sholem Aleichem’s well-known comedy, 
“It’s Tough to Be a Jew” (“Schwer zu 
sein a Yid’”). Tickets, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, 
$1.20 now on sale at Branches and City 
Office. .; . City Central Committee: Elec- 
tion of officers, Wednesday, February 19, 
8:30 p. m.... Women’s Forum: Tuesday, 
February 18, 1:30 p. m., “Labor and the 
Third Party,” Aaron Levenstein; at the 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th St. . . . Upper 
West Side Branch meets February 19, 


‘ 


8:30 p. m.; at the home of Mrs. Vera 
Hillquit, 262 Central Park West. Julien 
Steinberg, staff labor ana:yist of The 
New Leader speaks on “Future of 
Wagner Labor Relations Act.” ... May 
Day plans are being made for a large 
demonstration on May First. An Ar- 
rangements Committee consisting of the 
S.D.F. and S.P. will call a conference to 
include a number of organizations to 
achieve a united Socialist and Labor and 
Fraternal meeting... . E. V. Debs Branch 
meets Tuesday, February 18, 8:30 p. m., 
room 200, 7 E. 15th St. ... Algernon Lee 
speaks over station WEVD every Satur- 
day night at 9:30 p. m.... Downtown 
Branch very successful forum evgry Sun- 
day at noon, in Forward Adtiertom, 
175 E. Broadway, New York, N. Y. Well 
known speakers and concert... . 4 ae, 
Weinberg, manager of the Paper Box 
Makers Union and noted Social Demo- 
crat, will be honored at a Testimonial 
Dinner, Sunday, February 23, 6 p. m., 
Hotel Diplomat. . . . Esther Friedman 
speaks for W.C. Branch Branch 420-E, 
Parkchester Village, Bronx, Friday, 
February 28. August Claessens, 
February 14, New Era Club, 274 East 
Broadway, “Wages, Prices, and Strikes.” 
Sunday, February 16, 8 p. m., W. C. 
Bronx Forum, Washington Avenue and 
Claremont Parkway, “The Progress of 
the British Labor Party.” Sunday, March 
2, The Group. ... S.D.F. Delegation to 
Hearing on Subways and Five Cent Fare 
consists of Esther Friedman, Hattie K 
Schwartz, Julia P. Shainblum, Jane 
Smul, Natalie Schwartz. 





Red Baiters and Radio Baiters 


(Continued from Page Five) 
Minorities and Radio 


T is a healthy idea that groups can 
buy time for, and pay the salary of, 
commentators or programs which can- 
not find a sponsor or a sustaining sta- 
tion. This system allows audience 
minorities to hear what they like, inde- 
pendent of sponsors and stations. It is 
a safeguard of free radio. 

However, the people did not have to 
use this system until now. It is very 
interesting to note that it remained the 
last refuge of revolutionary rabble- 
rousers who did not find sufficient access 
to the air by more traditional means. 
The system was invented by the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin whose fans, organ- 
ized in the Radio League of the Little 
Flower, paid $14,000 a week for his 
personal hook-up over 26 stations. (The 
nature of his broadcasts, however, soon 
made stations and networks unwilling to 
sell him time at any price.) Now it’s the 
turn of the Soviet propaganda to get on 
the air by that method. 

If the Soviet propaganda tries to sell 
the people on its views by buying time 
on the radio, one cannot object to it— 


under one condition: they have to label 
themselves publicly and unambiguously 
as Soviet propagandists, not as liberals, 
progressives, or peace-loving Americans. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion which sees to it that every tran- 
scribed announcement or program is 
Jabeled as such, so that no listener might 
mistake it for a live voice, should also 
request that the transcriptions of the 
Kremlin’s Voice over the American radio 
be especially labeled as such, whether a 
commentator, a drama, or a discussion 
forum is presented. 

Since the radio-baiters and _anti- 
hucksters deplore the “radio commercial- 
ism” all the time, these programs should, 
instead of commercials, present their 
real sponsor’s message—the aim of 
world revolution, world war and world 
domination, as formulated by Stalin and 
the Comintern. As a short but catchy 
commercial, I propose a quotation from 
their teacher and master. “This pro- 
gram,” the announcer may say, “was 
presented as a public service by the party 
which must, according to Lenin, ‘use any 
ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, 
concealment of truth.’ Yes, we’ve shown 
you how well this party line works.” 








News from Unfrée Nations? 


(Continued from Page Six) 


serious aspect of the problem. Either 
they do not know or prefer to gloss 
over the fact that the total state exer- 
cises a total veto power over the. se- 
lection of foreign press and radio emis- 
saries to their realm. It alone decides 
who shall and who shall not enter. 
Visas are issued only to “friendly” and 
“objective” reporters — euphemisms for 
complacent or manageable reporters. 
Good, honest men do get through—dic- 
tators, too, makes mistakes—but this is 
despite the system. 

Nor, having been allowed to pass the 
portals, is the correspondent’s tenure 
assured. Expulsions are rare, because 
of the attendant publicity. But there are 
other ways to get rid of an undesirable 
witness to totalitarian behavior. Some- 
times the screws are put on the home 
office to recall a man. Other times the 
offender is. refused re-admission when 
he leaves for a vacation or for a visit 
home. Only newsmen who have pawned 
their professional integrity for a 
“friendly” status can be altogether sure, 
in leaving their beats, that they will be 
allowed to return. 7 

A couple of years ago | attended a 
luncheon of the Overseas Press Club 
where a prominent newspaperman just 
back from Moscow was scheduled to 
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speak. When I introduced myself, the 
guest of honor greeted me warmly. 
“Gene,” he whispered, “everything you 
wrote in Assignment in Utopia is still 
true—only more so.” Then he got up 
and delivered a stereotyped address on 
the glories of the Soviet system! After 
all, he had to go back to live and work 
in Moscow. ... His employers would 
hardly relish the trouble of changing 
horses in midstream; besides, he was a 
young man with a career to make. 

Neo one with any experience in the 
day-to-day realities of news coverage 
in a dictated area can pump up any 
optimism about the free flow of un- 
adulterated news from enslaved coun- 
tries. Rigid control of information is, 
after all, not a whim of dictatorships. 
It is a basic condition for their func- 
tioning and survival. To ask them to 
end the press blackouts is to ask 
them to commit suicide. 

We should not help totalitarian coun- 
tries sweeten their brew of lies with a 
few minor concessions that do not affect 
the essence; concealed censorship can be 
worse than open censorship. We shall 
be far better advised to face the irre- 
ducible, fact that freedom of information 
is incompatible with unfree nations. Our 
democratic demands for news freedom 
should not be tangled in self-delusions. 


* 


What Is a Chinese Liberal? 


(Continued from lage len) 


There are liberals within the minority 
parties which grouped together to form 
the League. Dr. Carson Chang, head of 
the Social-Democrat Party (brother of 
the railroad expert, Chang Kai-gau) is 
one. Tso Shuen-sheng, delegate to the 
San Francisco Conference, and Li 
Huang, both of the Youth Party, should 
be counted. Their two parties broke with 
the rest of the Democratic League and 
participated in the Constitutional As- 
sembly. But by and large the Democratic 
League has followed the lead of the 
Chinese Communists, never criticizing 
their totalitarian regime, refusing to 
join in the National Assembly, and (as 
late as January 28, 1947) holding anti- 
American meetings, demanding that the 
United States “stop aid to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek.” Undoubtedly some 
liberals, politically naive or confused, 
have affiliated with these parties in pro- 
test against bureaucracy and inefficiency 
in the one-party rule (now ending), 
unaware that the Democratic League is 
a Communist Front. 

Some of China’s best-known liberals 
are members of no party. Among these 
are Dr. Hu shih, great philosopher and 
former Ambassador to the United 
States; another great scholar and out- 
spoken political leader is Fy Ssu-nien, 
director of the Academia Sinica; Mr. 
Hu Lin is the courageous editor of the 
independent and* influential daily Ta 
Kung Pao; Dr. Chang Po-lin, president 
of Nankai University, elder statesman, 
Dr. James Yen of the Mass Education 
Movement, Dr. Wu I-fan, president of 
Ginling College for Women, delegate to 
San Francisco, and a member of the 
presidium of the People’s Political 
Council, are others. 

As for the Kuomintang, it is amusing 
to have American friends of the Chinese 
Communists name Mme. Sun Yat-sen 
and Dr. Sya Fo as its leading—if not its 
only—liberals. Although Mme. Sun is a 
member of the Kuomintang.and of its 
Central Executive Committee of 12, she 
is pro-Communist, (by any liberal yard- 
stick) is pro-totalitarian. Dr. Sun Fo 
is a loyal son of a liberal father, which 
makes him loyal to Chiang Kai-shek as 
the disciple of his father. As a filial 
Chinese, he his also loyal to his own 
Mother, who is still living. When last 
spring, his step-mother, Mme. Sun Yat- 
sen (II), became the spokesman of the 
Chinese Communists and their Amer- 
ican friends, Sun Fo invited his own 
Mother to Shanghai and gave a recep- 
tion in her honor. 

There are far too many liberals in the 
National Government to enumerate here. 
Some of those best known abroad are: 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui, former president 
of the World Court; Dr. T. V. Soong, 
Premier and formerly head of China 
Defense Supplies; O. K. Yui, Minister 
of Finance, Dr. Wong Wen-hao, dis- 


tinguished geologist and Minister of 
Economi¢s, General Chan Chung, Min- 
ister of War; ‘fine men in the diplomatic 
service like: Alfred Sze, Dr. W. W. Yen, 
Dr. C. T. Wang, Ambassador Wellington 
Koo, Dr. Quo Tai-chi, now on the Sec- 
urity Council of U.N., and Dr. P. C. 
Chang, now on UNESCO; consuls like 
Dr. P. H. Chang of New York, Dr. T. 
Kk. Chang of San Francisco, Dr. Tsune- 
chi of Rome or George Yeh, who so 


conspicuously befriended Americans 
stranded in Singapore after Pearl 
Harbor. 


It. was China’s present. leadership 
which succeeded in adopting what Gen- 
eral Marshall calls “a democratic con- 
stitution, which in all major respects is 
in accordance with the principles laid 
down by the Political Consultative Con- 
ference of last January,” when all 
minority parties including the Commu- 
nists participated. Remember this con- 
stitution was unanimously approved on 
Christmas Day in the National Assem- 
bly amid cheers of “Long live the Re- 
public!” In final form, longer and more 
liberal than the draft presented. ten 
years ago—the adoption of which was 
delayed by the war—it stipulates that 
all political parties shall be equal before 
the Jaw. This leads us to further query 
our new Secretary of State. 

Would you, Mr. Secretary, agree that 
in order to be recognized as a political 
party the Chinese Communists would 
have to give up their independent army? 
Do you feel.then that the Government 
of China could do more than to give 
equality of opportunity. to all political 
parties to test their strength in free and 
unfettered elections? 

O1 do you, Mr. Secretary, feel that 
democratic America should still attempt 
to high-pressure Chiang Kai-shek to 
“welcome” into his government those 
who are pledged to its overthrow? Is it 
not fantastic that the United States, 
repudiating Communism for our own 
country, barring known Communists 
from positions of trust in our national 
defense, appointing committees on Un- 
Ameri¢an Activities and investigating 
disloyal persons within government em- 
ploy, should try to foree Communism 
upon China? Do we know yet whether 
we support democratic reform or Com- 
munism in China? 

Is it not unrealistic to ear-mark a 
500 million-dollar loan for China—piti- 
fully inadequate to China’s needs for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction—and 
then condition it upon unity with those 
instructed “to prevent American loans 
and assistance to the Republic of 
China”? Does it not seem like dangling 
a bit of meat before a hungry kitten, 
saying: “If you get strong enough to 
stand alone, we'll feed you?” Or like 
saying to a sick friend, “If you recover, 
l'll give you a shot of penicillin!” 
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Threatened Values 


NE of the surest lessons of our troubled time 
is that there is no salvation in purely mechan- 
ical institutional changes. The present trend 

in Great Britain and in Europe is toward greater 
economic collectivism. This is what Socialists of all 
schools of thought have believed in and worked for. 
But unless this collectivism is associated with the 
liberal and humanist values of western civilization, 
it may become—in some countries it has become—one 
of the most fearful traps tyranny ever devised for 
the human race. i 

Thoughtful sympathizers with Socialism are recog: 
nizing this truth more and more. It is implicit in the 
writings of Arthur Koestler. It is set forth most 
eloquently and convincingly in a little book entitled 
Our Threatened Values, by Victor Gollancz, a promi- 
nent London publisher and a veteran sympathizer 
with the labor movement. Gollancz gave me a copy 
of the book after a conversation in his informal 
publishing office off Covent Garden, in the heart of 
London, a conversation which | found vastly stimu- 
lating and which ranged over many of the issues 
discussed in the book. 

Gollancz finds that both in Great Britain and on 
the continent there has been a grave decline in some 
of the most essential qualities of western civilization. 
The instinct for pity, for instance, has gravely de- 
teriorated, as the widespread indifference to starva- 
tion, mass enslavement and inhuman deportations of 
whole communities shows all too plainly. There is a 
growing conviction that any means is good to achieve 
a desired end. Respect for objective truth. for in- 
tellectual integrity, is on the decline. 


” * a 


Mic of what Gollancz says on this last point is 
quite as applicable to the United States as to Great 
Britain. He makes a good list of what he appro- 
priately calls “idiot phrases,” the unscrupulous use 
of the words “Fascist” and “Communist” to discredit 
anyone with whom the speaker may disagree, “free- 
dom to starve,” “peace-loving nations.” All too often 
screaming abuse, character assassination by innuendo, 
are substituted for the reasoned argument which is 
the first sign of a liberal mind. 

There are quite a few iron curtains in this post- 
war world besides the one the Soviet Union main- 
tains around its own frontiers and around some of its 
satellite states. I referred to one of our own making 
recently, the suspension almost two years after the 
end of the fighting of almost all direct communication 
between Americans and anti-Nazi Germans. 

Gollancz goes out very gallantly to demolish an- 
other iron curtain which has been experienced in 
this country, perhaps, even more than in England. 
This is the conspiracy of silence and of misleading 
understatement about the fearful cruelties which were 
inflicted with complete lack of discrimination upon 
Germans and people of German origin in the eastern 
provinces of Germany add in the Sudeten area of 
Czechoslovakia. 

He piles up an impressive amount of evidence from 
the reports of British correspondents, and he is 
simply not impressed by the argument that revenge 
is an excuse for any and every atrocity. To the people 
who overplay the revenge “justification,” he addresses 
the sharp question: 

“Is Hitler the model we want te follow?” 

What he says about the ill-omened Yalta and Pots- 
dam conferences is along lines which are familiar to 
readers of this column. But he says it so vigorously 
and so well that I yield to the temptation to quote him: 

“When men recover, if they ever do recover, their 
objectivity, Yalta and Potsdam will be names of in- 
famy. . . . It is difficult to speak calmly of these 
decisions of Yalta and Potsdam. They may be summed 
up in four words: annexation, expulsion, spoliation 
and economic enslavement; all of which, it may be 
remembered, are among the main counts of the 
Nuernberg indictment.” 

Gollancz is an uncompromising champion of the 
moral individualism which is perhaps the distinctive 
feature of European-American civilization. He speaks 


Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








out strongly and convincingly against condemnations 


en masse, whether of Jews or of Geemans, 
* * a 


Torre is a pronounced ‘intellectual tendency in 
western countries (E. H. Carr’s recent work,- The 
Soviet Impact on the Western World, is a subtle and 
persuasive example) to renounce individualism as a 
spent force, to assume that because many of the 
accepted values of western civilization are being dis- 
carded, there must be something necessary and right 
about the process. But these threatened values find 
vigorous defenders in Gollancz, Koestler, F. A. Voigt, 
and others. 

It is both surprising and disappointing that, so far 
as I know, Gollancz’s work is not available in an 
American edition. Its message is just as valid for 
America as for Great Britain or for the tormented 
European continent, where the intellectual and moral 
crisis is even more acute. I hope very much that this 
eloquently yet simply written appeal to reason, to 
humanity, to respect for the freedom of individual 
personality will be published in this country, and 


’ * 


that it will enjoy the widest possible circulation on 


both sides of the Atlantic. It is most emphatically 
book that meets the need of our time. ; 


* + * 


Thoughts Worth Remembering 





“And this is what we have come to in what will be ‘ 
known as the age of the great slave-states. Hitler ~ 


drove millions into bondage and now, in the making 
of this strange peace, we herd millions around the 
map of Europe and change languages, flags, cultures 


dnd boundaries, not because the people desire it, but © 


because it is for the convenience of the All-Powerful 
State. 


“In the slave-staie a man is told where and how to © 


live and to work, where and for whom to vote, when 
to cheer and when to boo, and when to scream loudly 


that his land is the freest and most democratic on all © 


the globe.”—William L. White, “Report on the Poles,” 
in “The Reader’s Digest” for January. 

“Communists are using all their power to 
create hatred against the United States in Latin 
America.”—Ezequiel Padilla, former Foreign 
Minister of Mexico, speaking at Cleveland on 
January 9. , 

= * * 

Another Reply to the Wallace-Zilliacus Axis 

“The plain truth is that a dictatorship, even if it 
calls itself Socialist, is, by its nature, far more of-a 
threat to the peace of the world than a.democracy, 
_even if it is capitalist. A democracy is slow and 
uncertain in its policies, and its internal checks and 


balances make it quite impossible for its rulers to % 


plan an aggressive war, even if they wanted to.”— 
“The Economist,” of London. 








An Editorial— 


The Subway Is a 


HE hearings before the Board of Estimate on 

the problem of the Subway fare furnished a 

dramatic precipitate of current social thinking. 
Every economic group in the city was on hand with 
figures and theories to back up its contention. Late 
on the evening of the first day of debate Matthew M. 
Levy, speaking for the Liberal Party, placed the whole 
argument on the basis of a broad social view. The 
Subway service, he declared, is a public service rather 
than a private business. 

This distinction raises the conflict to the level of 
social theory and gives meaning to the long tables 
of figures which were presented by the various fac- 
tions. The arguments of the bankers, real estate 
boards and tax-payers committees make sense from 
their point of view. Once Judge Levy’s distinction is 
made, however, their own figures prove the opposite 
of what they intended. It all depends on the point 
of view. 

It is axiomatic that a private business must make 
a profit. The city’s unified Subway system shows an 
annual operational deficit of $18,500,000 and a debt 
service deficit of $57,000,000. The introduction of 
a 10¢ fare would abolish both these deficits, and the 
profit which would become available would enable 
the city to borrow the hundreds of millions necessary 
to extend and rehabilitate the lines. The situation is 
clear. If running the subways is like operating a 
steel business or a department store, the fare must 
be raised. Under this, supposition, this is the only 
way in which money can be raised to make the lines 
safe, modern and efficient. Such papers as the Times 
and such spokesmen for business as Paul Windels 
and Harold Riegelman see this all so clearly and so 
exclusively from their own point of view, that they 
get blue in the face with a sense of frustration when 


Public Service 


they discover that others cannot see the matter in just 
the same way. 

Let these gentlemen use their imaginations. Let 
them picture the Subway as it actually is, as one of 
the many services which the city operates in the 
interest of its citizens. Some of these services bring 
in financial returns, others do not. All of them 


are supported out of the city’s total income, an in- 4 
come derived from many and varied sources. If 
$100,000,000 more is required for any one of these 


services, it is up to the citizens and the Board of 
Estimate to decide how that sum is to be raised. If 


it is needed. for schools, it will not necessarily be ~ 


raised from the schols, and if it is for the Subway 


system, it is not to be taken for granted in advance | 


that it will be derived from that system. 


Charging a 10¢ fare instead of 5¢ is levying a sort 
of tax. It falls on a certain large group of citizens, 
those who use the Subways. Many other sorts of tax 
can be levied by the City and State. They fall on 
various groups and affect our economy in various 
ways. In general, we have more and more been accept- 


ing the principle that taxes should be levied on those ~ 


with greatest ability to pay and should be adjusted 
so as to cause the least possible disturbance in our 
economy. 

It is urgent that large sums should be spent on our 
Subway System immediately. Unless replacements 
and improvements are quickly made, we run increas- 
ingly the danger of serious accidents. But the people 


should not allow themselves to be stampeded. The ~ 


money must be furnished—and soon—but it must be 
taken from sources where the collection of it will do 
least harm. What those sources are is the question 
before the house. 
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